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LINCOLN'S   SECRET   MESSENGER 

was  first  produced  at  the  Goodman  Memorial  Theatre, 

Chicago,  in  February,  1952 
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Men  may  be  doubled  with  certain  roles  in  Act  I  and  III. 
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Men 
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Uncle  Jimmy  Short 
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SCENES 
Act  I 


A  street  in  Washington  D.C.  Somewhere  between 
The  White  House  and  The  War  Department.  A 
summer  evening,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency. 

Act  II    The  room  in  The  White  House  where  Lincoln  re- 
ceives petitions.  An  afternoon  in  November,  1863. 

Act  III  Same  as  Act  I.  Past  ten  o'clock  the  same  night. 


LINCOLN'S   SECRET   MESSENGER 


ACT 


It  is  a  clear,  moonlit  night  in  summer,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  during  Lincoln's  presidency.  Essential 
are  part  of  a  house  (mrs.  greenhow 's)  on  one  side 
of  center  with  a  large  shuttered  window  which  can 
open  onto  the  street  (place  window  high  enough 
for  effective  business);  the  corner  of  a  house,  across 
the  street,  with  an  entry  way  —  which  offers  Tinker- 
ton  and  others  a  hiding  place  —  fairly  front;  street 
exists  both  up  and  down  stage  on  each  side.  A 
ground  row  showing  house  fronts  extends  across 
the  back.  Realistic  lighting  comes  from  two  street 
lights,  a  light  inside  the  entry  way,  light  coming 
from  Mrs.  Greenhow  s  window,  and  the  moon. 

At  curtain,  david  is  standing  by  the  downstage 
left  street  lamp,  three  quarters  toward  the  audience, 
his  face  showing  that  he  is  deeply  stirred  by  the 
music  (use  sentimental  music  fitting  the  period) 
which  he  hears  from  the  window  within,  allan 
pinkerton  enters  from  upstage  left,  starts  and  pauses 
at  sight  of  the  boy,  removes  a  policeman's  badge 
and  puts  it  into  his  pocket.  He  slips  out  of  sight, 
hiding  in  the  entry  way  of  the  house  across  the 
street.  The  music  stops,  rose  greenhow  opens  the 
shutters  and  looks  out  the  window  as  pinkerton 
steps  out  to  listen,  still  hardly  showing,  mrs.  green- 
how turns  away  at  sight  of  da\td  but  looks  out 
again  as  he  turns  away  and  starts  off  down  stage 
right. 


Act  1 

GBEENHOW.  [Very  charming  in  smile  and  voice.]  Boy— 

[ David  turns  back.  pinkertOxN  draws  out  of  sight.] 
Could  I  ask  you  to  deliver  a  message  for  me?  It  isn't  far. 
David.  I  shall  be  glad  to,  Madam. 

[She  leans  out  and  reaches  down  to  hand  him  an 
envelope,  whicli  he  stretches  or  jumps  to  take.] 
Greenhow.  Thank  you  kindly.  The  address  is  on  the  envelope. 
You  are  doing  a  great  service  for  your  country. 

[She  closes  the  shutter  and  disappears,  davdd  stares 
at  the  paper,  elated,  then  starts  off  down  stage  right. 
pinkerton  hastens  after  him.] 
Pinkerton.  [With  authority.]  Boy— 

[ david  turns  hack,  surprised.] 
David.  Yes,  sir? 

Pinkerton.  What  is  your  name? 
David.  David  Andrews. 

Pinkerton.  What  are  you  doing  here,  at  this  time  of  night? 
David.  I  was  listening  to  the  music. 
Pinkerton.  Why? 

David.  I  like  it.  It's  one  my  mother  used  to  play. 
Pinkerton.    [Alert.]   Your  mother? 
David.  Before  she  died. 
Pinkerton.  Oh.  [Suspiciously.]  How  did  you  know  there  would 

be  music  from  in  there,  David? 
David.  I  didn't.  I  just  heard  it.  And  I  listened. 
Pinkerton.  Then  how  did  you  happen  to  be  here? 
David.  I  thought  I  might  see  President  Lincoln  go  by.  They  say 
he  goes  from  the  White  House  to  the  War  Department  most 
every  night.  I've  seen  his  pictures  —  how  tall  he  is.  I'd  know 
him. 
Pinkerton.  Why  do  you  want  to  see  the  president? 
Davdd.  Why  —  Everybody  does!  He's  a  great  man.  And  he  was 
just  an  ordinary  boy,  like  me,  once.  It  would  be  an  adven- 
ture just  to  get  a  sight  of  him. 
Pinkerton.  Look  at  me. 

[davdd  looks  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  surprised, 

wondering,  pinkerton  is  convinced  of  his  honesty, 

but  still  watches  his  face  at  each  question,  keenly.] 

David.  I  have  to  go,  sir.  I  have  an  errand  for  the  lady  who  plays. 

Pinkerton.  Just  a  minute.  You're  sure  that  music  wasn't  a  signal? 

David.   [Astonished.]  What,  sir? 


Act  I 

Pinkerton.  No  one  sent  you  here? 

David.  No,  sir.  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Pinkerton.  The  lady  gave  you  a  message  to  deliver,  didn't  she?— 

David.   [Holding  it  up.]  Yes,  sir. 

Pinkerton.  Let  me  see  it. 

David.  [Drawing  back.]  I  can't,  sir.  The  lady  trusted  me. 

Pinkerton.  What  do  you  know  about  the  lady  who  gave  it  to  you? 

David.  I  never  saw  her  before.  I  like  the  music  she  plays.  And 

she's  very  nice  and  polite.  She  makes  you  feel  polite,  too. 

She  makes  you  want  to  do  things  for  her. 
Pinkerton.  Your  nice  and  polite  lady  is  a  spy,  David— 
Pinkerton.  A  spy?  For  the  president? 
Pinkerton.  Against  the  president.  She  hates  him.  That  message 

will  be  part  of  a  plot  against  him. 

[david  stares  at  him  an  instant,  shaking  his  head.] 

David.  I  have  to  go. 

Pinkerton.  Hold  on,  now.  Do  you  want  to  help  a  plot  against 

the  president? 
David.  [After  staring  at  him.]  Who  are  you? 
Pinkerton.  I'm  Allan  Pinkerton,  Chief  of  the  Detective  Police. 
David.  Detective  —  That's  a  sort  of  a  spy,  too,  isn't  it? 
Pinkerton.  [Laughing  to  himself.]  Well  —  we  do  find  out  things 
that  people  are  trying  to  keep  secret.  But  I'm  for  the  presi- 
dent, not  against  him.  YTou'd  better  let  me  see  that  message. 
I  know  that  lady  is  up  to  mischief. 
David.  Why,  sir!  She's  one  of  the  fine  ladies  —  You  can  tell  as 
soon  as  you  see  her.  — 

[pinkerton  goes  swiftly  to  the  window,  listening. 
A  subdued  murmur  is  heard  from  within.  He  nods 
and  beckons  david  to  him.  david  draws  back,  pin- 
kerton goes  to  him.] 

Pinkerton.  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  I  saw  another  lady  go  in  there  a 
little  while  ago.  They're  talking.  Come  and  listen. 

David.  I  don't  do  such  things! 

Pinkerton.  Not  to  serve  your  country? 

David.  That's  what  she  said! 

Pinkerton.  Sh— But  we  don't  mean  the  same  thing.  She  thinks 
Lincoln  will  ruin  the  country.  I  think  he  will  save  it. 

[From  the  window  a  sudden  burst  of  fury  tops  the 
murmuring  voices.  Only  tlie  end  of  the  sentence 
being  clearly  heard.] 


Act  1 

Greenhow.    The  far  famed  women  of  Maryland  shall  not  be 
under  the  sway  of  that  great  gorilla  Lincoln,  —  I  almost  said 
Satan! 
Verina.  Sh-h-h.  Some  one  will  hear  — 

[The  voice  fades,  but  indignant  murmuring  goes 
on  and  finally  fades  to  silence,  david  stands  horri- 
fied.] 
David.  Did  she  say  Lincoln—? 
Pinkerton.  She  said  Lincoln  —  Gorilla  —  Satan. 
David.  It  wasn't  her  voice. 

Pinkerton.  She  was  angry.  Now  do  you  want  to  carry  her  mes- 
sage? 
David.  [Starting  toward  the  window  in  a  rage.]  No! 

[pinkerton  catches  his  uplifted  arm,  just  as  he  is 
about  to  call  out  to  greenhow.] 
Pinkerton.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
David.  I'm  going  to  give  it  back  to  her. 
Pinkerton.  Don't  do  that.  It  will  put  them  on  their  guard. 

[daved  looks  down  at  the  message  in  his  liand.] 
David.  [To  himself.]  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Pinkerton.  Come  here  and  listen  a  minute  and  you'll  know. 

[david   goes  to   the   window,   hesitating   once   or 
twice.] 
David.  It's  sneaky. 
Pinkerton.  We  have  to  see  that  nothing  happens  to  Lincoln. 

[He  kneels,  as  david  looks  up  at  the  window  above.] 
Get  on  my  shoulders.  Then  you  can  hear. 

[david  does  so,  and  is  lifted  level  with  the  window.] 
Open  the  slats  of  the  shutter  —  careful  —  [Very  low.]  Can 
you  see  them? 
David.  Yes.  They're  across  the  room.  —  They're  lovely  —  all  in 

silk.  [Leans  closer.]  Thev're  talking  about  me!— 
Pinkerton.  Sh-h-h  [Finger  on  lips.] 

[The  voices  inside  have  a  muffled  sound.] 
Greenhow.  Why  are  you  so  nervous? 
Verina.  How  did  you  dare  give  that  message  to  a  boy  you'd 

never  seen? 
Greenhow.  I  knew  they  were  sending  someone  new.  And  he 
seemed  to  have  all  the  signs.  He  came  while  I  was  playing 
the  signal  music,  and  he  answered  in  code. 
Verina.  The  code  is  so  like  ordinary  talk  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
to  use. 
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Act  I 

Greenhow.  It  would  be  more  dangerous  to  have  it  sound  un- 
usual. 

[The  voices  fade  a  little,  davbd  listens  closer.] 

David.  They're  talking  about  me!  —  Says  I  am  poorly  dressed  — 
not  of  their  class  —  yet  I  answered,  "I'll  be  glad  to,  Madam" 
in  code  —  as  if  1  were  used  to  polite  society  —  My  mother 
was  polite! 

Pinkerton.  Sh-h-h-h. 

[da\td  listens  again.] 

David.  She's  talking  about  this  ( Holding  up  the  Note )  —  it  says 
she  doesn't  have  the  information  about  Lincoln's  plans  the 
General  wanted  —  Now  they're  talking  about  that  Yankee 
detective  —  Pinkerton!  That's  you!  —  Note  wouldn't  do  him 
any  good  —  She's  getting  excited— 
Greenhow.  [Murmur  rising  into  words.]  I'll  test  the  saying  that 
the  devil  is  no  match  for  a  clever  woman.  That  monster 
Lincoln,  the  coarsest  of  all  creatures  —  sitting  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair!  I'll  defeat  his  evil  plans! 

[pinkerton  swings  davtd  down,  da vtd  goes  a  bit 
away  from  the  window,  pinkerton  watches  him 
with  a  keen,  amused  smile,  clearly  gets  an  idea, 
goes  to  put  his  hands  on  davtd's  shoulders,  behind, 
so  his  face  shows.] 
Pinkerton.  Now  are  you  ready  to  give  me  the  message? 
David.  I  can't. 

[pinkerton  nods,  pleased.] 
Pinkerton.  Why? 

Davtd.  I  promised  to  deliver  it.  She  trusted  me.  [Defensively.] 
I  can't  break  my  word.  My  father  said,  "An  Andrews  never 
breaks  his  word." 
Pinkerton.  What  does  your  father  do? 

Da  vtd.  He  was  killed  —  in  the  battle  —  before  my  mother  died. 
Pinkerton.  Who  takes  care  of  you? 
Davtd.  [Very  simply.]  God. 
Pinkerton.  How  do  you  earn  your  living? 
Davtd.  I  carry  papers  for  the  Chronicle. 
Pinkerton.  Do  you  get  enough  to  eat? 
Davtd.  Sometimes. 
Pinkerton.   Today? 
Davtd.  Not  yet. 

[ptnkerton  comes  around  to  watch  David's  face.] 
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Act  l 

Pinkerton.  I'm  going  over  to  the  National  Hotel  right  now.  Come 

along,  and  we'll  have  a  rattling  good  meal. 
David.  I  haven't  money  for  a  meal.  [Eager.]  Could  I  run  errands 

for  you,  to  pay  for  it? 
Pinkerton.  Errands  —  Why,  yes.  I  think  perhaps  you  re  just  the 

one  I'm  looking  for. 
David.  I'll  hurry  with  this,  and  come  right  back  to  the  hotel.  1*11 

run! 

[He  starts  off  downstage  right,  hut  whirls  back  at 
pinker-ton's  words.] 

Pinkerton.  And  you  can  read  it  on  your  way  and  tell  me  what  it 

says  while  we  eat. 
David.  No,  sir!  She  didn't  say  to  read  it.  She  said  to  deliver  it. 
Pinkerton.  [Taking  the  badge  from  his  pocket.]  You  know  what 

this  means? 
David.  Policeman— 
Pinkerton.  Suppose  I  arrest  you. 
David.  I  haven't  done  anything! 
Pinkerton.  Would  you  rather  go  to  jail  than  let  me  read  that 

letter? 

David.    [Aghast.]   Jail! 

[He  looks  at  the  paper  in  his  hand,  then  suddenly 
springs  to  the  window,  holding  it  up,  ready  to  shout. 
pinkerton  leaps  to  put  his  hand  over  davtd's  mouth, 
swinging  him  away  from  the  window.] 

Pinkerton  [Chuckling.]  I  guess  you  win,  young  man.  Run  along 

and  get  back  as  soon  as  you  can.  [As  da vtd  starts  off.]  By  the 

way  —  You  want  to  see  Lincoln,  don't  you? 
David.  Yes,  sir. 
Pinkerton.  Come  here  first,  then.  He'll  be  going  over  to  the  War 

Department  very  soon.  [Pointing  upstage  left.] 
David.  How  do  you  know? 
Pinkerton.  I'm  to  meet  him  there. 
David.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lincoln? 
Pinkerton.  Yes. 
David.  You  talk  to  him? 

Pinkerton.  Every  day.  I'll  introduce  you  to  him. 
David.  [Overcome.]  Me?  Hope  I  get  back  in  time!  [He  pauses 

a  moment  in  ecstasy.] 

To- 


Act  I 

Pinkerton.  Run  along  now,  and  don't  tell  any  one  about  me. 

[pinkerton.  puts  the  badge  on  again  and  starts  off 
in  haste  to  the  War  Department,  upstage  left.} 
[As  david  starts  off  downstage  right  he  is  stopped 
short  by  a  voice  calling  off.] 
Mrs.  Kent.  [Off.]  Boy!!  Oh,  boy!!!  [mrs.  kent  from  downstage 
left  spotting  david  at  a  distance.  She  is  a  pretty 
young  woman.  She  comes  in  weeping,  and  carrying 
a  heavy  suitcase.] 
David.  [Running  on.]  Yes,  Madam. 
Mrs.  Kent.  Which  is  the  way  to  the  railroad  station? 
David.  [Pointing  upstage  left.]  Down  that  street  and  walk  two 

blocks.  You  can't  miss  it. 
Mrs.  Kent.  I'll  sit  here  and  rest  a  minute.  [Sits  on  suitcase,  by 

lamp  post.]  This  bag  is  very  heavy. 
David.  You  look  in  deep  trouble,  Madam.  Is  it  about  the  war? 
Mrs.  Kent.  Yes.  I  went  to  camp  to  see  my  husband.  I  wrote  him 
I  was  coming,  but  when  I  got  there  I  couldn't  see  him.  When 
I  left  I  sent  him  a  note  I  was  leaving  Washington  tonight .  .  . 
but  no  word  .  .  . 
David.  Perhaps  he  never  got  the  note. 

Mrs.  Kent.  Perhaps.  He's  been  away  from  home  for  a  long  time, 
serving  his  country  with  the  Union  Army. 

[A  young  union  soldder  sneaks  in  carefully  from 
upstage  right  and  ducks  into  entry  way,  keeping  in 
the  shadows,  david  and  mrs.  kent  do  not  notice 
him.] 

DAvm.  I  wish  I  could  help  you  with  your  heavy  bag,  but  it's 
getting  late.  I  have  an  urgent  errand,  and  I  must  not  be  late. 
Rest  here  a  little  longer. 

[david  starts  off  downstage  right  in  a  rush.  mrs. 
kent  sits  quietly  weeping.  The  sourer  gives  a  low 
whistle,  mrs.  kent  stops  weeping.  The  whistle  is  a 
familiar  signal  to  her.  She  looks  around  and  rises 
as  the  soldier  comes  toward  her  with  his  arms 
open.] 

Soldier.  I  had  to  see  you  once  again. 

Mrs.  Kent.  Oh,  husband.  [She  weeps  for  joy.] 

[Faint  voices  are  heard  at  a  distance.] 
Soldier.  Someone's  coming. 
Mrs.  Kent.  No  one's  coming.  You  are  imagining  things. 
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Act  I 

Soldier.  If  I'm  caught  off  bounds  I  shall  be  seized  as  a  deserter. 

[Voices  off  are  heard  very  near.] 
Mrs.  Kent.  Some  one  is  coming.  Here  down  this  way.  [Pointing 
upstage  left.] 

[She  picks  up  her  bag  expecting  to  rush  off  with 

him.] 

Soldier.  No,  wife,  I  must  go  alone.  Two  can  be  followed  more 
quickly  than  one.  Farewell. 

[He  gives  her  another  embrace  and  rushes  off 
downstage  left.] 

Mrs.  Kent.  [Calling  in  a  whisper.]  Farewell. 

[In  the  distance  is  heard  the  familiar  whistle,  mrs. 
kent  picks  up  her  suitcase  and  walks  sadly  towards 
the  station,  upstage  left.] 

[lincoln  enters  from  upstage  right,  slowly,  in  deep 
thought.  He  crosses  toward  the  War  Department. 
paine  enters  trailing  him  stealthily,  follows  to  look 
after  him,  turns,  excited  with  a  new  idea,  clasping 
his  hands  and  shaking  them  in  self-congratulation. 
Looking  off  downstage  right,  he  waves  to  someone, 
and  waits  in  eager  anticipation.  He  calls  even  before 
the  others  appear.] 

Paine.  Booth!  -  Wilkes!  -  John! 

[booth  and  herold  enter  from  downstage  right,  in 
haste.  Chester  follows  a  step  or  two  behind.] 

Booth.  Lew  Paine!  What's  happened? 

Paine.  Nothing.  But  I've  just  had  an  idea!  —  A  wonderful  idea! 
Lincoln  just  went  across  to  the  War  Department.  He  does  it 
almost  every  night.  Here,  right  here,  is  the  place  to  kidnap 
him! 

Booth.  Sh-h-h!  Wait  a  moment.  I  want  you  to  meet  my  actor 
friend,  Sam  Chester  from  New  York.  Sam,  this  is  Lewis  Paine, 
one  of  our  enterprise.  —  And  David  Herold,  another  of  our 
faithful. 

Herold.  [Eager.]  Are  you  joining  us,  Mr.  Chester? 

Booth.  [Heading  off  Chester's  denial.]  I  want  you  two  to  help 
me  persuade  him  that  it's  the  path  to  fame.  We'll  save  the 
country  from  that  story-telling  clown  of  a  tyrant  who  dis- 
graces the  White  House! 
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Herold.  Every  one  knows  the  famous  actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

But  his  glory  now  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  when  he  has 

made  an  end  of  this  terrible  War— 
Chester.  An  end  of  the  war?  How? 
Paine.  We  will  kidnap  the  president,  bind  him,  and  carry  him  by 

carriage  and  boat  to  Richmond. 
Booth.  This  vile  government  will  have  to  give  up  the  war  to  get 

him  back. 
Paine.  And  right  here  is  the  place  to  capture  him!  I  have  been 

lurking  around  the  grounds  of  the  White  House,  off  and  on 

for  weeks,  to  discover  his  habits.  Almost  every  night  he  goes 

to  and  from  the  War  Department,  alone.  He  did  it  just  now! 

What  a  chance  if  we  had  only  had  horses  and  boats  ready! 

We  could  have  a  carriage  ready  around  the  corner  and— 
Booth.  Ah,  but  that  is  not  half  as  thrilling  as  my  plan  —  for  the 

Theatre — 
Herold.  Think  of  it!  The  president  in  his  box,  a  great  audience 

watching,  the  lights  suddenly  dark,  our  leader's  voice  crying 

out  that  the  deed  is  done,  and  the  whole  country— 
Booth.  The  whole  world! 
Herold.  Hailing  our  hero! 
Booth.  [Highly  pleased.]  Sh-h-h,  David.  Not  here.  Come  along 

to  my  room.  We  can  tell  Chester  all  about  it  there. 
Chester.  No,  Wilkes,  I  can't  go  into  this  project  of  yours.  I  have 

a  family  to  look  out  for. 
Booth.  I  have  plenty  of  money  for  the  enterprise,  Sam. 
Herold.  Why,  he  [Pointing  to  booth.]  found  me  when  I  lost  my 

job  in  the  drugstore,  he's  taken  care  of  me  ever  since! 
Paine.  And  I  couldn't  tell  you  all  he's  done  for  me!  I  deserted 

from  Lee's  army,  in  despair  of  our  ever  vvdnning. 
Herold.  He  was  in  Baltimore,  starving  and  in  rags  and  hopeless 

—  when  Mr.  Booth  found  him— 
Paine.  And  look  at  me  now!  Hope,  clothes,  [Jingling  coins  in  his 

pocket.]  plenty  to  eat  on— 
Chester.  I  know  he  has  money.  He  sent  me  this   [Holding  up 

money]  to  come  to  Washington.  I  hoped  you'd  get  me  a  part 

in  the  theatre,  with  you,  Wilkes.  But  I  can't  take  any  part 

in  kidnapping  Lincoln.  Here's  your  fifty.  Goodbye. 

[He  starts  away  off  stage  right  with  great  decision.] 

Booth.  [To  the  others.]  Wait  for  me.  [Springs  after  Chester.] 
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You  won't  inform  on  us.  —  You  don't  dare!  We'll  get  you  in 

plenty  of  trouble  if  you— 

[The  words  blur  and  his  voice  fades  away  as  he 
follows  Chester  off.  The  others  stand  looking  after 
him.] 

Paine.  [Excited.]  David!  Let's  see  how  we  could  work  the  cap- 
ture here  so  we  can  tell  Wilkes  when  he  gets  back. 

Herold  He  likes  the  theatre  plan  best. 

Paine.  This  would  be  safer.  Listen!  We  could  watch  out  for 
Pinkerton.  Keep  track  so  we'll  know  when  Lincoln  is  to  go 
either  to  or  from  the  War  Department,  or  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
He'd  pass  here  either  way.  You  look  for  a  hiding  place  over 
there,  where  one  of  us  could  see  when  he  starts,  and  cut 
around  the  block  to  warn  the  rest.  I'll  find  one  on  this  side  — 
If  we  work  it  all  out,  Booth  will  listen.  [At  the  sound  of 
closing  door.]  Sh-h-h.  There  comes  someone. 

[He  gives  herold  a  push  into  entry  way,  and  runs 
in  the  other  direction  himself  downstage  left.  Both 
disappear,  verina  comes  around  the  house  from  up- 
stage left  and  starts  down  and  off  downstage  right 
when  greenhow  opens  the  shutter.] 

Greenhow.  Verina! 

Verina.   [Turning  back.]  Yes? 

Greenhow.  Verina— 

Verina.  [Coming  under  the  window.]  Yes? 

Greenhow.  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  All  clear? 

[verina  hastily  looks  up  each  intersection  and 
returns.] 

Verina.  No  one  coming. 

Greenhow.  It's  about  old  Abe  Lincoln,  and  what  he  calls  his 
public  opinion  days.  You  know,  he'll  see  anybody  then  — 
common  workers,  deserters  from  the  army,  women  of  all 
sorts— 

Verina.  [Disdainfully.]  Yes.  He  has  no  breeding,  no  manners, 
no  class. 

Greenhow.  You  can  go  to  one  of  his  reception  days! 

Verina.  And  teach  him  manners! 

Greenhow.  And  watch  and  listen.  You  might  find  out  something 
useful.  But  what  petition  would  you  present? 

Verina.  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  present  any  petition  to  that 
ape,  but  at  least  I  can  show  him  what  a  lady  thinks  of  him! 
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Greenhow.  Look  down  the  street,  there.  [Pointing  down  right.] 
It's  time  that  boy  brought  an  answer. 

[verina  goes  and  nods,  as  she  comes  hack.'] 

Verina.  He's  coming  —  He's  running. 

[david  enters  from  downstage  right,  stops  at  sight 
of  verina,  looks  around,  uncertain,  disappointed.] 

Are  you  looking  for  the  door?  It's  just  around  the  corner. 
David.  Thank  you,  madam.  I  was  just  looking  for  someone. 
Greenhow.  [Very  charming.]  I  think  he  was  looking  for  me.  He 

has  a  paper  for  me. 
David.  Oh,  no,  madam. 
Greenhow.  Didn't  you  deliver  my  message? 
David.  Why  yes.  I  said  I  would,  didn't  I? 
Greenhow.  Didn't  they  give  you  an  answer? 
David.  I'm  very  sorry,  madam,  but  I  couldn't  wait  for  it.  I  have 

to  find  someone. 
Verina.  [Suspicious.]  Who  is  it?  Perhaps  we  can  help  you? 
David.  Well  —  I  can't  tell  you  his  name.  I  just  met  him.  I'll  know 

him  when  I  see  him. 
Verina.  You  were  to  meet  him  here,  then? 
David.  I  —  stopped  because  I  thought  he  might  be  on  his  way. 

I'll  find  him  — 
Greenhow.  Do  you  know  where  to  look? 
David.  The  National  Hotel. 

[He  starts  off  downstage  left,  turns  to  nod  goodbye, 
and  is  gone.] 

Verina.  You  gave  the  message  to  the  wrong  boy. 

Greenhow.  Lucky  there  was  nothing  dangerous  in  it.  But  we 

must  have  a  more  foolproof  code. 
Verina.  I'll  go  right  home  and  work  one  out.  Good  day. 
Greenhow.  Good  day.  And  remember  your  plan  for  the  public 
opinion  days. 

[greenhow  closes  the  shutter,  verina  exists  down- 
stage right,  just  as  booth  enters  from  same  direc- 
tion. He  calls,  softly,  on  finding  the  stage  empty.] 

Booth.  Paine  —  David— 

[herold  appears  from  entry  way  across  street  and 
paine  from  around  the  corner  downstage  right.] 

Herold.  Did  you  get  him? 

Booth.  No.  Coward! 
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Paine.  We  have  a  great  plan,  Wilkes!  Why  not  kidnap  Lincoln 
in  this  very  spot!  He  goes  across  here  to  the  War  Department 
and  back,  often,  all  alone!  Much  safer  than  the  theatre  plan. 

Booth.  But  where's  the  glory  in  it?  No  audience.  No  one  to  see 
the  tryant  bound  and  delivered  to  the  enemy  by  our  heroism! 

Paine.  That's  just  why  it's  safe  and  sure. 

Booth.  If  it  were  in  the  White  House,  now  —  on  what  he  calls 
his  public  opinion  days  —  There  would  be  an  audience  for 
you!  But  none  of  us  knows  that  room,  or  how  to  get  to  it. 
I  know  the  theatre,  every  door  and  way  out,  and  we  all  know 
the  box  he  sits  in.  I  have  planned  everything. 

Herold.  [Eager.']  But,  Mr.  Booth,  you  could  go  to  a  public 
opinion  day  yourself,  and  get  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  plan 
everything  for  seizing  him  right  before  his  face! 

Booth.  I  don't  want  my  name  connected  with  the  monster  'till 
I  am  proclaimed  the  savior  of  my  country!  —  From  his  low 
stories  and  vulgar  handshakes  with  the  common  rabble— 

Herold.  No  one  needs  to  know  you  are  the  famous  actor,  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  when  you  go  to  make  the  plans.  You  can 
pretend  you  are  anyone  you  like. 

Booth.  [Taken  by  the  idea,  laughing.]  I  could  be  the  clairvoyant 
we  saw  last  night.  [Acting  it  out,  lame,  rheumatic,  awkward, 
wagging  his  finger.]  I  have  a  message  from  above  for  you. 

Herold.  And  we  always  know  the  public  opinion  days.  We  could 
settle  on  any  day  we  liked  to  seize  him,  and  know  he  would 
be  there.  When  we  find  out  he's  going  to  the  theatre  it's 
apt  to  be  too  late  to  get  everything  ready. 

Booth.  It's  my  project,  David.  I  do  the  planning.  And  I'm  not 
ready  to  give  up  the  theatre  plan  yet. 

Paine.  I'm  getting  tired  of  waiting.  [Raising  his  voice  in  annoy- 
ance.] Here's  an  easy  way  to  do  it.  If  it  doesn't  come  off 
before  long— 

Booth.  Sh-h-h.  Come  on  to  my  room.  Some  one's  coming. 

[They  go  off  downstage  right,  pinkerton  enters 
from  upstage  left,  and  beckons  up  the  street.  Lin- 
coln and  Stanton  enter.] 

Pinkerton.  He  isn't  here  yet,  Stanton. 

Stanton.  Late,  bad  beginning.  The  boy  sounds  too  young  to  me. 

Pinkerton.  That's  just  why  I  want  you  to  hire  him,  Mr.  President. 
This  city  is  full  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  presi- 
dent. Their  spies  are  everywhere  —  They're  all  on  the  hunt 
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for  facts  they  can  use  against  him  —  What  does  he  do,  what 
does  he  think,  what  does  he  say,  what  does  he  plan,  that  they 
can  He  about,  or  betray  to  the  enemy,  or  use  for  their  own 
advancement? 

Stanton.  Lying  party  men,  job-hunting  flatterers,  greedy  busi- 
ness men  looking  for  profits,  generals  and  colonels  jealous 
for  power— 

Lincoln.  [A  quieting  hand  held  up.]  I  know  all  about  that, 
gentlemen.  Such  things  always  happen  in  a  time  of  great 
national  trial.  They  happened  in  our  past.  In  any  future  crises 
—  war,  election,  troubles,  over  money  —  there  will  be  men 
as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  mad  and  as 
good,  as  we  have  now.  But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  this 
boy  you  want  us  to  see? 

Pinkerton.  Such  men  will  take  any  steps  to  find  out  what's  in  the 
private  papers  and  plans  of  the  government.  They  will  bribe, 
threaten,  even  kill,  to  get  what  they  want. 

Stanton.  And  you  want  to  trust  messages  between  you,  our 
President,  and  the  War  Department  to  a  mere  boy? 

Pinkerton.  To  a  boy  we  can  trust,  of  course.  But  to  one  so  young 
they  will  not  dream  he  carries  important  messages. 

Lincoln.  There  might  be  something  to  that,  Stanton.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  girl  who  put  her  foot  in  a  stocking,  and  said, 
"Seems  to  me  there's  something  in  it." 

Stanton.  [Fingering  his  watch.]  Where  is  that  boy,  Pinkerton? 
Hasn't  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  here? 

Pinkerton.  [Looking  off  the  street  where  david  left.]  More  than 
enough. 

Lincoln.  I  see  a  boy  running  this  way  —  [Looking  downstage 
left.] 

Pinkerton.  That's  the  boy!  Keep  back  —  We'll  test  him. 

[At  a  motion  from  pinkerton,  Lincoln  sits  on  a 
step  out  of  sight  in  the  entry  way.  He  takes  off  his 
hat  and  lays  it  on  the  step,  stanton  stands  in  front 
of  him.  david  enters,  running.  He  notes  stanton 
with  a  flash  of  disappointment,  not  seeing  Lincoln 
sitting  in  the  shadow.] 

David.  Sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,  sir.  I  was  here  before— 
Pinkerton.  Why  did  you  go  away  again? 
David.  The  women  kept  asking  me  questions. 
Pinkerton.  [Alert.]  What  women? 
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David.  The  one  that  gave  me  the  note  to  carry  and  another  one 
under  the  window.  [Pointing.] 

Pinkerton.  What  did  they  ask? 

David.  [Pointing  up.]  She  asked,  "Did  I  deliver  the  note?"  And 

then,  "Did  I  bring  an  answer?" 
Pinkerton.  Did  you? 
David.  No,  sir! 

Pinkerton.  Didn't  she  ask  you  to? 
David.  Yes,  sir. 

Pinkerton.  What  did  you  say? 
David.  I  was  sorry  but  I  couldn't  wait  because  I  had  to  meet 

someone. 
Pinkerton.  Did  you  tell  them  who? 
Davdd.  [Surprised  at  the  question.]  No,  sir! 
Pinkerton.  What  did  you  tell  them? 
David.  I  said  I  couldn't  tell  them  his  name  because  — 

[Hesitating,  with  an  uneasy  glance  at  stanton  who  is  show- 
ing great  interest  in  what  he  hears.]  —  uh  —  he  —  I  said, 
"I  can't  tell  you  his  name.  I  just  met  him.  I'll  know  him 
when  I  see  him." 
Stanton.  [Coming  to  them.]  You  do  know  his  name,  don't  you? 
David.  [Staring  at  him.]  Yes,  sir. 
Stanton.  [Full  of  authority.]  What  is  it? 
David.  You  heard  what  I  said,  sir.  I  can't  tell. 
Stanton.  Don't  you  know  who  I  am?  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
David.  [Studying  him,  curious.]  Oh,  —  I  can't  tell,  sir. 
[Aside  to  pinkerton.]  I  thought  you  said— 

[stanton,  who  expected  him  to  be  impressed,  looks 
at  him  sharply.] 
Pinkerton.   [Quickly,  turning  to  ltncoln.]  Mr.  President,  your 
honor,  this  is  David  Andrews. 

[lincoln  rises  and  comes  toward  them,  leaving  his 
hat  on  the  steps,  holds  out  his  hand,  hearty  in  voice 
and  manner.] 
Lincoln.  How-dye-do,  young  man. 

[davtd  catches  his  breath.  His  hand  moves  un- 
certainly toward  Lincoln's  as  his  awed  eyes  travel 
slowly  up  to  Lincoln^  face.  Meeting  Lincoln's 
warm  smile  he  suddenly  thrusts  his  hand  into  Lin- 
coln's with  a  breathless  little  laugh,  his  face  light- 
ing up  with  a  joyful  answering  smile.] 
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David.  How-dye-do,  sir. 

[Both  laugh,  softly.] 

Lincoln.  Mr.  Pinkerton  tells  me,  David,  he  thinks  you  are  just  the 

messenger  boy  I've  been  looking  for. 
David.  [Overwhelmed.]  You?  —  Me? 
Lincoln.  You.  And  your  first  message  will  be  to  go  at  once  to 

your  home  and  ask  your  father  to  come  and  see  me  at  the 

White  House  tomorrow  morning. 
David.  I  can't,  sir.  My  father  was  in  the  army. 
Lincoln.  Was,  or  is? 
David.  He  was  shot  —  at  Gettysburg. 
Lincoln.  [Deep  sadness.]  So-o-o 

[He  looks  off,  seeing  the  endless  slaughter  of  fathers 
and  brothers  going  on,  then  forces  his  mind  back  to 

DAVID.] 

Then  run  home  and  ask  your  mother  to  come. 
David.  [Shaking  his  head.]  She  died,  too  —  when  they  told  her. 

[lincoln  turns  from  him,  his  face  working.] 
Lincoln.  One  more  orphan  —   [Pulling  his  attention  back  to 
david,  speaking  gently.]  Then  I  guess  it's  for  you  to  say. 
Would  you  like  to  live  at  the  White  House  and  carry  mess- 
ages for  me? 
David.  Yes,  sir! 

Stanton.  My  boy,  this  city  is  full  of  spies  and  ruffians.  Suppose 
one  of  them  threatened  you  and  demanded  your  message? 
David.  I'd  run. 

Lincoln.  [Humorous.]  Some  of  those  fellows  are  pretty  fast. 
David.  So  am  I,  sir. 

[lincoln  takes  a  folded  paper  from  his  pocket.] 
Lincoln.  Stanton,  here  is  the  memorandum  you  handed  me  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  my  new  messenger  should  be.  Suppose 
you'd  sent  it  to  me  by  David,  and  Allan  Pinkerton  had  de- 
manded it  from  him.  See  if  you  can  get  your  hands  on  him 
and  stop  his  giving  it  to  me,  Allan. 

[stanton  is  shocked  at  Lincoln's  levity,  but  pin- 
kerton makes  a  dive  at  davdd;  he  dodges  and  a  chase 
ensues.  When  david  makes  for  an  exit,  pinkerton 
blocks  it,  etc.  When  he  tries  to  give  it  to  Lincoln, 
pinkerton  almost  gets  hold  of  it,  Lincoln  playing 
his  part,  davtd  finally  circles  stanton;  the  circle 
gets  smaller  as  pinkerton  follows  and  they  face 
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each  other  on  either  side  of  the  outraged  Secretary 
of  War,  dodging  hack  and  forth,  LINCOLN  laugh- 
ing heartily,  till  david  starts  to  Lincoln,  leaving 
stanton  between  them  for  a  second.  He  picks  up 
Lincoln's  hat,  drops  it  over  pinkerton's  head  from 
behind,  so  he  cannot  see,  whirls  to  make  a  bow  to 
Lincoln,  handing  the  note  which  Lincoln  receives 
with  a  hearty  laugh,  greenhow  earlier  opens  the 
window   at  the   sound   of   laughter,   watching  in 
anxiety,  but  is  relieved  when  she  hears  enough  to 
be  sure  it  isn't  her  note.  She  leaves  the  windotv  and 
soft  music  is  heard,  pinkerton  takes  note  of  it  and 
shakes  his  head  "No".] 
Stanton.  Mr.  President!  I'm  thankful  no  one  passed.  What  would 
they  say  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States  playing  in 
the  street,  laughing  like  a  boy  over  a  serious  matter? 
Lincoln.  People  with  malice  in  their  heart  will  find  something 
to  hang  a  story  on.  I  laugh  because  I  must  not  cry.  That's 
all.  —  [Opening  the  note.]  Here  is  your  own  description  of 
what  the  messenger  must  be:   [Reading.]  "trustworthy,  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  the  authority  of  the  President,  but  not 
heeding  other  men  in  high  places,  quick-witted,  able  to  de- 
fend himself  — 
Stanton.  Running  away  is  not  much  of  a  defense.  [To  pinker- 
ton.]  Hand  me  your  pistol.   [Points  it  at  david.]   Suppose 
someone  demanded  to  see  your  message  —  so  —  Would  you 
run  then? 
David.  No! 

Stanton.  Then  he'd  shoot. 
David.  Soldiers  don't  run.  My  father  didn't. 
Lincoln.  All  my  guards  are  armed. 
Stanton.  Could  you  handle  this?  [Pointing  to  pistol] 
Davto.  I  can  learn. 

Lincoln.  And  he  will,  the  very  first  thing. 
Stanton.  A  military  guard  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old. 
Lincoln.  [Humorous.]  Well,  Stanton,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  have 
the  War  Department  fix  up  some  sort  of  a  commission  for 
David.  He's  going  to  be  my  messenger  and  he's  going  to  be 
armed.  —  [To  David.]  Can  you  come  with  me,  now? 
David.  [Looking  at  pinkerton.]  I  promised— 
Pinkerton.  That's  all  right. 
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David.  [To  Lincoln.]  Yes,  sir! 

Ptnkerton.  Mr.  President,  David  hasn't  eaten  today. 

Lincoln.  Come  along,  then.  They'll  fill  you  up  at  the  White 
House. 

David.  [Responding,  with  the  worshipful  air  he  has  for  Lincoln.] 
Thank  you,  sir. 

[lincoln  puts  a  hand  on  david's  shoulder,  and  they 
exit  upstage  right  as  the  curtain  closes,  davdd  looks 
back  and  up  at  the  window  as  he  goes,  the  music 
rising,  pinkerton  and  stanton  look  on.] 


CURTAIN 
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November,  1863 

The  room  in  the  White  House  where  Lincoln  receives  petitions. 
Essentials  are  the  President's  table,  with  his  chair 
(up  stage  of  the  table),  and  a  smaller  chair,  a  little 
to  one  side  facing  him!  the  table  is  a  smallish  round 
topped  one;  chairs  for  four  to  six  people  around  the 
walls,  or  grouped,  not  far  from  the  table.  On  the 
table,  pen  and  ink,  cards  and  the  bell  which 
calls  for  the  doors  to  be  opened.  There  is  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace.  The  door  into  the  room  out  side  is 
closed.  Lincoln  sits  alone,  a  record  in  his  hand, 
reading  with  increasing  shock. 

Lincoln.  Gettysburg  —  Just  one  battle— 

[He  lays  it  down,  looks  into  distance.-] 
[Murmuring  to  himself.]  These  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain. 

[He  draws  himself  up  from  his  chair,  shaking  off 
his  grief,  and  reaches  for  the  bell.  The  door  opens 
a  crack,  to  the  sound  of  many  voices  outside,  and 
davto  slips  in,  carefully  closing  it  again.  He  is  in  a 
White  House  uniform,  cautious  but  self-confident.] 

Davtd.   [Softly.]   Mr.  President— 

Lincoln.  [Coming  to  himself,  humorous.]  Oh  —  so  you're  afraid 
I  might  have  a  few  minutes  to  rest  or  think,  are  you? 

David.    [With  an  answering  smile.]    No,  sir.    [Holding  out  a 

paper.]  Only  the  woman  you  gave  this  to  last  week  is  here 

again.  It  was  to  get  her  son  discharged  from  the  army.  She's 

crying  and  begging  to  see  you.  I  thought  you'd  want  to  know. 

[lincoln  reads  what  is  on  the  paper.] 

Lincoln.  Bring  her  in. 

[davtd  ushers  in  MRS.  barnet,  a  frail,  middle-aged 
woman  in  great  distress,  davtd  watches,  much 
moved.] 
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Lincoln.  What  is  your  trouble,  Madam?  Did  Secretary  Stanton 

refuse  to  discharge  your  son? 
Barnet.  No,  sir.  He  was  helpful.  He  told  me  where  to  go  and 
gave  me  passes  and  orders  to  the  people  who  could  help  me. 
Lincoln.  Then  you  found  your  son? 

Barnet.  Yes,  sir.  [Struggling  for  self-control]  I  found  my  boy  — 
in  a  hospital  —  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  dying.  I  saw  him 
buried. 

[lincoln  turns  abruptly  to  stare  into  the  fire,  hands 
behind  his  back,  silent  for  a  space,  then  speaks 
without  turning  to  her.] 
Lincoln.  Has  your  husband  received  his  back  pay  yet? 
Barnet.  No,  sir.  —  I  came  to  ask  you  to  give  me  my  other  boy  to 
help  me.  The  little  ones  will  starve,  if  I  don't  have  some  one 
to  earn  for  us. 

[lincoln  sits  and  writes  another  note  rapidly,  hands 
it  to  her  as  he  rises.] 
Lincoln.  There!   [To  david.]  See  her  out,  then  come  back.  iH 
be  here  soon. 

[He  strides  out  the  door  to  his  private  office  as  she 
bursts  into  tearful  thanks.] 
Barnet.  Oh-h-h,  thank  you,  sir!  Thank  you— 

[david  looks  after  Lincoln,  shaking  his  head  with 
sympathy,  then  turns  to  barnet.] 
Daved.  There  are  more  than  fifty  people  pushing  to  get  in,  madam. 
Follow  me.  Ill  clear  the  way  for  you. 

[As  he  starts  to  lead  her  to  the  door,  it  is  opened  by 
Stanton,  who  looks  in,  turns  back  to  the  murmur- 
ing crowd.] 
Stanton.    [Sharp.]   Back!  Back!  The  bell  will  riner  when  the 
President  is  ready  to  see  you.  [stanton  enters,  followed  by 
pinkerton,  looking  around  for  lincoln.] 
David.   [As  he  leads  barnet  off.]  He  went  into  his  office,  sir. 

He  said  he  would  be  here  soon. 
Stanton.  Pinkerton,  I've  something  to  tell  you  about  that  boy. 
Pinkerton.  David? 

Stanton.  David.  I  said  in  the  beginning  he  was  too  young. 
Pinkerton.  The  President  has  perfect  confidence  in  him. 
Stanton.  That's  just  what  worries  me,  I  mean  —  It's  no  use  to 
say  anything  to  Lincoln  about  it,  without  proof.  I'm  going 
to  test  the  boy  myself.  A  boy  his  age  is  too  easily  influenced. 
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Pinkerton.  How  will  you  test  him? 

Stanton.  I'm  laying  a  trap  for  him.  He's  often  a  long  time  on  his 
errands.  He  is  friendly  to  anybody  and  everybody.  As  I  came 
m  among  this  crowd  there  was  a  woman  crying  on  the  steps 
outside.  I  saw  David  stop  and  talk  to  her,  and  lead  her  in. 
It  was  the  one  he  just  took  out! 

Pinkerton.  You  said  she  was  crying.  David  is  very  kind-hearted. 

Stanton.  So  is  Lincoln.  That's  the  trouble.  Lincoln  will  hear  any 
one  who  has  a  petition!  They  are  admitted,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  sit  and  listen  'til  their  turns  come.  How  do  we  know 
what  this  woman  heard,  or  what  she  was  thanking  him  for, 
just  now?  —  a  pass?  It  may  let  her  carry  information  across 
the  lines.  A  furlough,  or  even  a  discharge  from  the  army  for 
her  father,  or  husband  or  son?  He  may  be  a  traitor— planning 
to — 

Pinkerton.  The  president  sees  pretty  deep  into  people.  He  isn't 
apt  to  trust  a  fool  or  a  traitor. 

Stanton.  He  will  give  no  heed  to  all  the  reports  of  plots  to 
kidnap  or  kill  him.  Last  night  at  the  ball  a  lady  told  me  she 
had  heard  rumors  of  a  plot  to  kidnap  Lincoln  and  take  him 
to  Richmond,  and  that  a  boy  named  David  was  involved  in  it. 

Pinkerton.  David  —  a  boy  —  not  our  David! 

Stanton.  Who  knows?  He  has  every  chance  to  gather  informa- 
tion from  the  papers  he  carries  and  to  pass  it  along  on  his 
way.  No  one  keeps  track  of  his  coming  and  going,  or  how 
long  he  takes — 

[david's  entrance  cuts  him  short."] 

David.  [Ready  to  withdraw.']  The  President  isn't  here,  yet? 

Stanton.  Not  yet.  But  I  have  an  errand  for  you. 

David.  Yes,  sir? 

Stanton.  [Giving  him  a  paper.]  This  is  an  important  matter. 
Take  it  over  to  Chase  at  his  office  in  the  Treasury  Building 
Let  him  read  it.  Then  bring  it  here  and  get  the  President  to 
sign  it.  All  it  needs  is  his  yes  or  no.  Then  bring  it  to  me  at  the 
War  Department. 

David.  [Business  like.]  Yes,  sir. 

[He  leaves,  briskly.] 

Stanton.  [Checking  the  time.]  It  will  take  fifteen  minutes  to  do 
that,  even  if  he  has  to  wait  a  moment  for  Chase,  unless  he 
stops  to  talk  to  someone.  If  he  isn't  at  the  War  Department 
by  then,  I'll  find  out  why!  If  it's  true  he's  under  the  thumb 
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of  a  bunch  of  conspirators,  he'll  get  no  mercy  from  the  War 
Department,  no  matter  what  Lincoln  says! 
[lincoln  enters  from  his  office.'] 

Lincoln.  [To  himself.]  I  hope  there'll  be  no  more  women  here 
today.  [To  pinkerton  and  stanton.]  Stanton!  Allan!  What 
brings  you  two  here? 

Stanton.  I  dropped  over  to  remind  you  that  you  take  the  late 
train  to  Gettysburg,  tonight.  I  wondered  if  you'd  like  to  have 
me  look  over  your  address. 

Lincoln.  I  would,  indeed,  except  for  one  little  matter.  —  It  isn't 
written  yet. 

Stanton.  Not  written!  Don't  you  realize  it  is  a  very  important 
occasion? 

Lincoln.  [Deeply  stirred.]  I  do.  I  have  here  [Picking  up  the 
paper  he  laid  down  at  curtain.]  the  report  of  the  number 
who  died  at  Gettysburg.  I  have  been  thinking  about  the 
talk  when  I  had  a  chance.  But  it  seems  I  shall  never  come  to 
the  end  of  the  petitions  today. 

[He  reaches  for  the  hell  as  he  speaks.] 

Stanton.  Just  a  minute!  This  seeing  everybody  who  chooses  to 
intrude  on  you  lowers  the  dignity  of  your  high  office. 

Pinkerton.  And  it  puts  you  in  danger,  your  honor.  I  just  heard 
today  of  a  man  I  shall  have  followed.  He  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  he  will  disguise  himself  as  a  priest  get  a  chance 
to  see  the  President  alone,  and  stab  him! 

Stanton.  You  should  send  that  pack  of  office  seekers  and  crying 
women  away,  and  write  your  address  for  tomorrow. 

Lincoln.  My  office  is  high  because  the  people  gave  it  to  me. 
There  may  be  mothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  of  those 
who  fell  at  Gettysburg  waiting  out  there.  I  wish  I  could  see 
more  of  them.  I  can  write  the  address  at  the  hotel  before  I 
sleep  tonight.  You'll  have  to  excuse  me  now. 
[His  hand  is  out  to  touch  the  bell] 

Pinkerton.  Mr.  President,  may  I  beg  you  once  more  not  to  go 
out  without  the  guard. 

Lincoln.  [His  hand  still  over  the  hell]  I  don't  want  to  stop  to 
call  a  guard.  I  go  because  I  need  a  change.  When  the  mood 
strikes  me. 

Pinkerton.  But  we  hear  of  plots  to  kidnap  you  on  every  hand. 
In  Richmond,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton —  and  Mr.  Stanton  has  just  heard  of  another — 
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Lincoln.  [Half  laughing,  nodding  at  a  paper  on  the  table. ] 
There's  a  little  love  letter  came  in  the  mail  this  morning.  If 
I  let  all  those  things  frighten  me  I'd  have  to  shut  myself  up 
in  an  iron  box  and  let  government  business  go  to  blazes. 

[stanton  snatches  up  the  letter  on  Lincoln's  men- 
tioning it.  He  reads  it  aloud,  in  argumentative 
voice.] 

Stanton.  "This  is  to  inform  you  that  a  club  of  one  hundred  men 
have  sworn  to  murder  you  — "  Signed  by  three  names!  Now, 
Lincoln — 

[lincoln  brings  his  hand  down  on  the  bell  with 
some  emphasis.  The  doors  open  and  six  people 
crowd  in,  facing  them  —  verina,  lola  vail  (lame 
and  wan,  in  uniform),  a  priest,  lovelace,  short, 
mrs.  kent.  david  is  among  the  first,  and  at  sight  of 
stanton,  turns  to  make  way  for  him  and  pinkerton. 
pinkerton  is  pleased  and  nods  to  stanton.  stan- 
ton checks  the  clock  again.] 

[Low.]  Wait  a  while.  We'll  see  about  the  answer. 

[They  exit,  davtd  holds  out  the  note  to  Lincoln,  who 
shakes  his  head.  He  is  touched  by  the  sad  and 
gentle  face  of  lola  vail,  who  is  waiting  patiently. 
He  stops  by  her,  then  sits,  still  smiling  at  her.  She 
speaks  piteously  at  his  silent  invitation.] 

Lola.  Let  me  go  across  the  lines  to  my  father.  He  is  in  a  sort  of 
hospital  set  up  on  the  battlefield.  —  There  are  no  nurses,  or 
even  doctors. 

Lincoln.  [Dwelling  sadly  on  his  words.]  I  cannot  let  you  go 
down  there.  —  How  can  I?  [Looking  into  her  earnest,  spirit- 
ual face.]  I  cannot  let  you  go,  I  cannot  refuse  you.  What 
shall  I  do? 

Lola.  Let  me  go  there.  I  am  not  afraid.  God  will  take  care  of  me. 

Lincoln.  I  don't  know.  —  I  don't  know.  Your  faith  is  beautiful  — 
but  I  don't  know.  [Low.]  There  is  not  a  woman  down  there. 

Lola.  [Thoughtful]  I  know  it. 

Lincoln.  Are  you  not  afraid?  —  not  the  least  bit  afraid? 

Lola.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  have  trusted  our  heavenly  Father 
many  times  before  and  He  has  never  forsaken  me. 

Lincoln.  [Springing  to  his  feet.]  And  He  never  will!  No,  my 
child.  He  never  will!  [Drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire.]  Come, 
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sit  here  'till  you  are  quite  warm.  I  will  write  you  a  pass.  You 
shall  go  to  your  father. 

[He  looks  up  from  writing  the  pass,  checks  himself 
on  the  verge  of  speaking,  then  his  interest  prevails.] 
Are  you  fully  prepared  for  your  journey? 
Lola.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  plenty  of  money.  If  money  could  make  the 
heart  glad,  I  have  enough;  but  I  have  no  mother  and  my 
father  is  perhaps  dying.  I  cannot  stay  to  get  warm.  [As  he 
hands  her  the  pass.]  Goodbye,  Mr.  President  —  kind,  good 
President  Lincoln!  I  shall  never  see  you  again  in  this  world; 
so  shake  hands  with  both  of  mine. 

[He  shakes  his  head.  Lincoln  turns  to  verina,  who 
sits  watching  everyone  and  follows  lola  vail  to  the 
door  with  scornful  eyes.] 
Lincoln.  [Sternly.]  Have  you  a  petition  to  present? 
Verina.  [Arrogant.]  Yes,  sir. 
Lincoln.  What  have  you  to  say. 

Verina.  [Brightly.]  Yes,  sir.  [Folds  her  hands  with  satisfaction.] 
Lincoln.  Will  you  give  me  your  errand  or  shall  I  go  on  with  the 

others? 
Verina.  Yes,  sir. 

[lincoln  turns  back  to  his  chair.  He  goes  to  the 
table  where  the  priest  is  waiting.] 
Priest.  I  should  like  a  private  interview. 
Lincoln.  I  do  nothing  privately.  All  I  do  is  public,   [lincoln 

beckons  to  mrs.  lovelace.] 
Priest.  Then  I  am  to  have  no  hearing? 

Lincoln.  Certainly  you  shall  be  heard.  I  will  listen  to  you  now. 
Priest.  That  will  not  do.  I  wish  to  see  you  alone. 
Lincoln.  I  can  only  tell  you,  as  I  did  before:  that  I  do  nothing 
privately. 

[The  priest  wheels  away  angrily  and  leaves,  mrs. 
lovelace,  a  languid  woman  with  a  languid  voice, 
has  already  engaged  Lincoln's  attention.] 
Lovelace.  Mr.  President,  your  honor  —   [Opening  and  closing 
her  eyes  for  a  second  try.]  —  Mr.  President,  your  honor  — 
[Then  as  though  it  were  the  last  effort  she  could  ever  make.] 
Mr.  President,  your  honor— 
Lincoln.   [With  an  amused  air.]   My  name  is  Mr.  Lincoln  — 
Abraham  Lincoln  —  I  suppose  you  call  me  "Old  Abe"  when 
you  re  at  home. 
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Lovelace.  [Raising  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  witJi  a  great 
sigli.]  How  you  mistake  me,  honored  sir!  [Sliy,  affected.] 
Read  these,  sir.  They  can  tell  you  who  I  am.  I  am  too  timid. 

Lincoln.  That's  nothing  to  me. 

Lovelace.  Just  read  them,  sir. 

Lincoln.  I  can't  I  have  no  time. 

Lovelace.  They  are  from  head  people  in  the  south. 

Lincoln.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Lovelace.  They  plead  for  me.  I  have  no  confidence  in  myself. 

Lincoln.  [Annoyed,  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side.]  If  you 
can  tell  me,  Madam,  what  you  wish,  I  will  listen;  if  not,  I  will 
go  on  with  the  others. 

Lovelace.  I  can  get  more— 

Lincoln.  Oh,  don't  put  yourself  to  the  trouble.  I  know  as  much 
from  you  as  I  could  from  them.  [Smothering  his  laughter.'] 
Please  go  on  and  tell  me  your  story. 

Lovelace.  Well  —  it  is  —  it  is  —  of  great  importance  to  me.  It's 
about  —  about  —  my  poor  cow  which  your  cruel  soldiers 
killed.  And  I  want  —  I  want  the  government  to  buy  me  a 
new  cow. 

Lincoln.  I'm  sorry  for  your  poor  cow.  But  we  cannot  buy  you  a 
new  cow.  I've  had  several  cow-petitions.  I  have  plenty  of 
spare  time,  of  course  —  have  nothing  to  do  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  see  that  every  loss  from  the  war  is  made  good  — 
[With  sudden  depth.]  If  it  could  be  done— 

Lovelace.  I'd  like  to  go  home. 

Lincoln.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  should,  Madam. 

Lovelace.  But  how  can  I  go  without  a  new  cow? 

Lincoln.  [Frowning.]  I  cannot  grant  your  petition. 

Lovelace.  [Flouncing  out.]  I  supposed  you  were  a  kind  hearted 
man.  You  are  just  about  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  I  expect- 
ed to  find  you. 

[davtd  follows  lovelace  out  and  returns  to  the 
table.] 

David.  Shall  I  take  your  answer  to  the  War  Department,  sir? 

Lincoln.  Not  yet. 

David.  Mr.  Stanton  said,  just  say  yes  or  no. 

Lincoln.  Yes  or  no  in  the  wrong  place  may  turn  the  whole 
country  upside  down. 

David.  He  said  I  should  return  quickly.  He  said  it  was  an  im- 
portant matter. 
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Lincoln.  Then  why  be  in  such  a  hurry?  I  must  have  time  to 
think! 

[short  looks  around  the  room  noticing  different 
objects,  and  staring  at  the  President.  Lincoln  is 
arrested  by  his  odd  behavior.  When  lovelace  has 
completed  her  petition  and  david's  request  is  re- 
fused, Lincoln  speaks  to  short.] 

Lincoln.  And  what  is  your  petition  stranger? 

Short.  I  calculate  I  ain't  got  a  regular  petition.  At  least,  I  ain't 
got  anythin'  in  writin'.  I  just  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln.  Where  do  you  hail  from? 

Short.  Illinois. 

Lincoln.  My  home  state. 

Short.  I  hail  from  a  little  town  which  mebbe  you  ain't  never 
heard  of. 

Lincoln.  I  used  to  know  most  every  town  in  Illinois.  What's  yours. 

Short.  [Eyeing  the  President  closely  lets  out  a  little  cackle, ,] 
New  Salem!! 

Lincoln.  [Hesitates  a  moment  —  then.]  Now  I  know  .  .  .  Uncle 
Jimmy  Short! 

[lincoln  puts  his  arms  around  the  old  man.] 

It  makes  me  homesick  to  see  you  Uncle  Jimmy.  [Beckoning 
to  david.]  David  take  Uncle  Jimmy  in  to  see  the  Missus. 
You'll  dine  at  the  White  House  tonight,  and  we'll  talk  about 
those  New  Salem  Days.  And  most  of  all  I  want  to  hear  what 
happened  to  my  old  horse. 

[david  leads  short  out  through  the  President's 
office.  Lincoln  much  moved  watches  him  off,  then 
turns  to  verina,  who  is  sneering  at  the  scene.  Catch- 
ing the  sneering  smile  on  verina's  face,  he  speaks 
to  her  a  little  sharply.] 

Lincoln.  Shall  I  talk  to  you  now,  or  do  you  intend  to  stay  all 

night? 
Verina.  [Very  sweet,  bowing  without  rising.]  Yes,  sir. 
Lincoln.  [With  a  groan,  smites  the  desk,  springs  to  his  feet, 

shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side.]  I  will  call  some  person 

to  escort  you  from  the  building. 
Verina.  [Agile  as  a  cat,  springing  in  front  of  him  and  bowing 

gracefully  at  the  door.]  Yes,  sir. 
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[lincoln  turns  to  mrs.  kent  who  carries  a  baby, 
and  waves  her  to  the  cJiair  beside  him.] 

Lincoln.  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  Madam? 

Mrs.  Kent.  I  came  to  plead  for  the  life  of  my  husband.  He  is 

sentenced  to  die  in  six  weeks,  —  for  desertion. 
Lincoln.  He  ran  away  from  his  regiment,  then? 
Kent.  No,  sir.  But  they  think  he  did. 
Lincoln.    [Frowning,  shaking  his  head  rapidly.]     Of  course, 

madam.  You  think  that  he  did  not. 
Kent.  Oh,  sir  —  oh-h-h  [Beginning  to  cry.] 

[lincoln  turns  away,  annoyed,  then  back  to  her.] 

Lincoln.  [Kindly.]  If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  your  husband 
did  not  run  away  from  nor  desert  his  regiment,  I  will  have 
him  pardoned.  Will  you  stop  crying  and  go  on  with  your 
story? 
Kent.  How  kind  you  are,  sir! 

[david  re-enters  from  private  study.] 
Lincoln.  [Smiling  faintly.]  Please  go  on  with  your  story. 
Kent.  I  have  no  letter  to  speak  for  me  —  only  this  one  —  [Moving 
her  hand  toward  her  pocket.] 

[lincoln  shakes  his  head.  He  moves  his  hands  un- 
easily, then  suddenly  lifts  his  eyes  to  her  face.] 

Lincoln.  Who  is  that  letter  from? 

Kent.  It's  from  a  kind  minister.  I  asked  him  to  write  it.  The 
minister  said  you  would  not  know  him  and  probably  would 
not  read  it,  yet  if  it  would  be  any  comfort  to  me,  he  would 
write  it.  Somehow  I  felt  if  I  could  only  see  you  and  tell  you, 
that  you  would  believe  my  story. 
Lincoln.  Let  me  see  the  letter. 

[As  he  bends  forward  to  take  the  letter,  the  baby 
catches  his  attention.  He  pats  the  little  face,  gently, 
then  leans  to  the  light  to  read  the  letter.  She  watches 
with  intense  anxiety,  but  his  face  gives  no  sign  of 
his  thoughts.  He  folds  the  letter  carefully,  slowly 
hands  it  back.] 

Kent.  We  had  been  separated  for  so  long.  I  wanted  to  tell  him 
about  the  baby.  [She  begins  to  weep.]  One  night  he  left 
camp  for  only  a  very  few  hours  when  he  learned  I  was  still 


in  Washington. 
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Lincoln.  There,  there,  please  don't  cry.  I  am  satisfied.  I  believe 
your  story.  I  shall  pardon  your  husband. 

[He  takes  up  a  pen,  writes  on  a  slip  at  hand.'] 
Kent.  [Rising.]  Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  can  I  thank  you! 

[david  who  has  been  watching  the  scene  with  in- 
tense interest  and  sympathy  recognizes  her  as  the 
lady  with  the  suitcase.] 
Lincoln.  Take  this  note  to  the  War  Department.  They  will  give 
you  a  paper  of  release  for  your  husband  from  the  charge  of 
desertion.  It  will  make  the  long  and  tiresome  journey  home 
more  comfortable  for  you  and  the  little  one.  Good  night. 
Kent.  God  bless  you! 

[david  opens  the  door  for  her  as  she  makes  haste 
out.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  note  for  Lincoln.  But 
Lincoln,  ignoring  it,  sits  down  and  strikes  the  bell. 
The  first  to  push  in  is  booth,  who  halts  in  the  door- 
way to  take  in  the  situation,  until  he  is  pushed  from 
behind.  To  cover  his  stumble,  he  quickly  takes  on 
the  character  of  the  rheumatic  clairvoyant  in  ex- 
aggerated degree,  limping  pitfully,  david  springs 
to  help  him  to  a  chair,  benton,  wolcott  and  a 
clergyman  enter  with  helen  Hudson,  mary  went- 
worth.  booth  is  soon  blocked  by  others  and  sits 
out  of  sight.  Lincoln  comes  to  booth,  hand  out.] 
Lincoln.  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow?  [With  a  hearty  laugh.] 
This  is  just  the  weather  for  rheumatism. 

[booth  refuses  the  proferred  hand  with  signs  of 
distress.] 
Booth.  It  would  pain  me  to  shake  hands,  Mr.  President. 
Lincoln.  What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Booth.  I  have  come  on  a  serious  errand  [Rolling  his  eyes  myster- 
iously.] —  an  errand  that  involves  the  whole  nation.  But  it 
tired  me  to  get  here.  May  I  sit  awhile  before  I  tell  you? 

[lincoln  shows  a  sense  of  smothering  amusement, 
but  still  is  friendly  as  he  turns  away.] 
Lincoln.  Sit  as  long  as  you  like,  my  friend. 

[booth  sits  watching  and  clearly  planning.  Lincoln 
turns  as  the  clergyman  comes  forward.] 
Clergyman.  I  beg  for  a  pass,  to  cross  the  lines.  I  want  to  get 
down  among  the  prison  pens,  to  see  what  I  can  do  for  our 
soldiers  there. 
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Lincoln.  [Offering  his  hand.]  You  shall  go.  I  can't  exchange  the 
poor  prisoners  on  both  sides  fast  enough.  I  have  great  faith 
in  those  laboring  for  them. 
Clergyman.  General  Lee  can  help  them.  May  I  send  this  letter 

to  him? 
Lincoln.  Of  course  you  may.  What  have  you  written?  [Scanning 
it  quickly.]  Very  well.  Just  to  the  point!  If  Lee  can't  get  food 
for  the  prisoners,  he  can  let  them  go  in  exchange  for  some  of 
his  own  men  in  our  prisons. 
Clergyman.  He  says  he  has  wept  tears  of  blood  over  this  terrible 
war.  He  will  be  sure  to  work  with  us  to  help  the  prisoners. 

[benton  stumbles  over  his  feet  in  pushing  past  him, 
and  falls,  scattering  his  handful  of  letters.] 
Benton.   [Eagerly,  as  he  picks  up  the  papers.]  Look  at  these, 
Mr.  President,  —  read  all  these  letters;  they  will  te|l  you  I  am 
qualified  for  a  high  position  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

[david  hurries  to  lay  his  note  on  the  table,  while 
benton  is  still  on  his  kness.] 
David.  [Low.]  It's  from  the  War  Department,  sir. 

[lincoln  snatches  it  up,  looks  it  over  switfly  and 
lays  it  aside  as  benton  reaches  his  sheaf  of  letters 
up  to  him.] 
Lincoln.  I  need  not  look  at  your  letters;  you  speak  for  yourself, 
sir.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  for  you  to  get  those  letters. 

[benton  scrambles  up,  dropping  a  couple  of  letters 
in  his  haste.] 
Benton.  Won't  you  read  them,  Mr.  President,  your  honor? 
Lincoln.  No,  sir.  We  have  enough  paymasters  in  the  Treasury 
Department  that  are  known  to  us.   [As  benton  holds  out 
letters  insisting,  one  falls.]  —  Enough,  sir  —  enough;  we  have 
more  of  them  than  we  have  money  for  and  out  of  charity  to 
the  taxpayers  I  ought  to  dismiss  about  fifty  of  them. 
Benton.  It  is  an  important  thing  to  have  a  man  you  can  trust, 
Mr.  President  —  one  who  is  perfectly  honest.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  money  to  get  lost  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  careless 
people. 
Lincoln.  It  certainly  is,  and  judging  from  the  way  these  precious 
letters  of  yours  have  been  flying  about  I  should  say  govern- 
ment property  would  be  very,  very  safe  with  you. 
Benton.  But  there  is  an  excuse  for  me  now.  Time  is  very  short 
for  me. 
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Lincoln.  Time  is  short  for  all  of  us.  No,  sir;  I  can  give  you  no 
appointment. 

Benton.  You  would  see  how  faithful  I  would  be.  You'd  never 
regret  it  —  [As  Lincoln  waves  him  toward  the  door.]  You 
would  be  satisfied  that  I  was  better  fitted  for  Paymaster 
General  than  the  one  you  have  now.  And— 

Lincoln.  Oh!  You  wish  to  be  Paymaster  General.  Well,  well!  You 
wish  me  to  turn  out  the  man  I  do  know  and  put  you  whom  I 
don't  know  in  his  place!  You  may  go,  sir. 

[benton  goes,  urged  on  by  Lincoln's  frown  and 
gesture,  dropping  letters  again  as  he  attempts  to 
appeal  once  more.  Lincoln  turns  to  a  young  man 
who  has  been  waiting  patiently  next  to  him.] 

Lincoln.  You  have  a  request,  sir? 

Wolcott  [Eager.]  Yes,  sir.  I  desire  a  clerkship  —  any  one,  just 
so  it  is  in  Washington.  What  goes  on  here  affects  the  whole 
country  —  even  the  whole  world.  I  feel  I  shall  be  made  for 
the  world  if  I  have  a  position  in  Washington. 

Lincoln.  You  are  mistaken,  young  man.  You  are  mistaken.  What 
you  ask  would  ruin  you.  No,  no!  Go  home  and  do  anything 
there  that  comes  to  you  rather  than  be  deluded  by  such 
false  ideas.  Washington  is  no  place  for  a  young  man  to  come 
to  from  a  good  home. 

Wolcott.   [Modestly.]  I  am  very  steady. 

Lincoln.  That  may  be,  but  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Temptations 
of  all  sorts  abound  here.  Believe  me  to  be  your  friend,  young 
man.  Take  my  advice,  and  go  home. 

[wolcott,  much  disappointed,  bows  gracefully  to 
Lincoln  as  he  moves  backward  to  the  door.] 
[As  wolcott's  hand  touches  the  doorknob.]  You  will  thank 
me  three  years  from  now;  yet  I  know  I  seem  unkind  to  you  — 
very  unkind. 

Wolcott.  It  does  seem  splendid  to  have  a  position  in  Washington. 
[Very  earnest.] 

Lincoln.  Three  years,  added  to  your  present  good  sense,  will 
reveal  to  you  the  quicksands  from  which  you  are  saved  by 
going  now  directly  to  your  home.  Will  you  go? 

Wolcott.  Yes,  sir. 

[lincoln  watches  him,  then  turns  to  helen  as  davtd 
comes  toward  his  chair.] 

Lincoln.  A  moment,  young  lady,  I  must  read  this. 
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[He  concentrates  completely  on  david's  message, 
frowning  and  sliaking  his  head,  wolcott  turns  to 
david  who  lias  come  to  open  the  door  for  him,  hav- 
ing watched  his  interview  with  great  sympathy.] 

Wolcott.    [Low.]   You  live  here? 

David.  Yes. 

Wolcott.  Where  are  the  quicksands  in  Washington? 

David.  There  aren't  real  quicksands. 

Wolcott.  Then  what  did  he  mean? 

David.  Oh  —  The  way  they  quarrel,  I  suppose,  and  try  to  get 

ahead  of  each  other  and  bribe  people,  and— 
Wolcott.  Bribe! 
David.  Offer  money  —  and  make  plots  —  and  think  up  lies  to 

tell- 
WoLCOTT.  In  Washington! 

[david  follows  wolcott  out,  closing  the  door  after 
them.  Lincoln  Looks,  lays  the  note  down  after  look- 
ing around  for  david  in  vain.  Lincoln  turns  to  helen 
Hudson,  a  young  girl  who  has  tried  eagerly  to  get 
to  him  many  times,  but  always  been  elbowed  back, 
or  has  politely  given  way  to  others,  until  she  is  now 
the  only  one  left,  except  booth  and  mary  went- 
worth.] 
Lincoln.  You  have  waited  a  long  time. 

Helen.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  here  since  yesterday  noon,  and  the 
ushers  would  not  let  me  in,  because  I  had  no  introduction 
from  a  Member  of  Congress  to  show  them.  So  I  went  to  our 
Senator,  but  he  said  he  could  not  introduce  me  because  there 
was  a  quarrel  between  him  and  you,  but  he  would  get  some- 
body else. 
Lincoln.  [Laughing.]  A  quarrel!  Well  we  may  be  a  little  out  on 
politics,  and  that  little  outness  has  detained  you.  Perhaps  it 
is  for  the  best.  Who  knows? 
Helen.  I  want  to  go  to  my  brother,  who  is  reported  to  be  very 

sick  —  in  a  hospital 

[lincoln  shakes  his  head,  sadly,  and  looks  down 
thoughful.  david  steals  in  and  to  him.  Lincoln  waves 
him  back.] 
David.  [Hesitating.]  President  Lincoln  —  [Coming  in.] 
Lincoln.  [Shaking  his  head  at  him,  smiling.]  So  you  copy  the 
manners  of  the  ones  who  push  in  ahead,  do  you? 
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David.  No,  sir,  but  you  see — 

Lincoln.  No.  [Jovial]  I  don't  see. 

David.  But  you  know — 

Lincoln.  No,  I  don't  know.   [Shaking  his  head  and  laughing.] 

David.  There's  a  sick  soldier  out  there,  and  he  is  going  to  give  up. 

And  I  couldn't  very  well  let  him  go  without  telling  you 

Lincoln.  [Weary,  but  approving.]  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I  must 

not  refuse  any  person — 
Davto.  He  can't  stand  it  to  be  pushed  around  any  longer;  and  he 
said  "Please  ask  the  President  if  I  may  come  in  the  morning." 
Lincoln.  The  morning?  What  do  I  know  of  tomorrow? 
Davto.  And  I  thought  if  I  could  bring  him  in  here  before  you 
rang  the  bell,  he  wouldn't  have  to  be  shoved  around  so.  He 
wants  a  furlough  to  go  home  and  get  strong  to  fight  again. 
Lincoln.  Fetch  him  in. 

[davdd  almost  runs  off.  Lincoln  turns  to  helen,  full 
of  compassion.] 
My  dear  young  lady,  those  fellows  in  the  hospitals— 

[helen  gives  a  cry  of  joy,  as  davdd  ushers  in  hudson, 
supporting  him  in  his  weakness.] 
Helen.  Brother!  My  dear  brother! 
Hudson.  Helen! 

[She  leads  him  to  the  chair  by  Lincoln,  who  reaches 
a  hand  to  him.] 
Lincoln.  [To  helen.]  Your  brother  shall  have  an  eight  weeks 
furlough. 

[He  rapidly  writes  the  furlough,  and  hands  it  to 
him.] 
Take  this  to  the  War  Department  and  then  the  two  of  you 
take  the  first  train  home.  Goodbye  and  good  luck. 

[They  go  out  with  renewed  life  as  daved  springs 
to  open  the  door  for  them.    He  hurries  back  to 

LINCOLN.] 

David.  Is  the  answer  ready,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stanton  is  anxious 

for  my  return. 
Lincoln.  I  must  see  Stanton  before  I  put  my  name  to  this.  I  can't 

see  why  he  calls  it  important.  Ill  drop  over  to  the  War  Office 

on  my  way  to  the  train  tonight,  around  half-past-eleven. 

[booth  lifts  his  head,  listening  keenly.] 
David.  Shall  I  tell  the  guards  to  be  ready  with  the  carriage  at 

half -past-seven? 
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Lincoln.  No  no.  I'll  walk  over.  I'll  like  a  little  stroll  alone.  The 
guards  can  pick  me  up  there  in  time  for  the  train  to  Gettys- 
burg. 

[booth  reacts  sharply  to  this,  suddenly  has  an  idea, 
and  limps  to  Lincoln,  shaking  his  finger  at  him.'] 

Booth.  I  am  rested,  Mr.  President.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  and 

do  exactly  as  I  say,  for  I  have  had  a  vision. 
Lincoln.  [Amused.]  Of  angels? 
Booth.  I  can't  say  as  to  them  being  exactly  angels,  but  they  he 

disembodied  spirits.  I  have  seen  and  talked  to  some  who 

held  the  President's  office  before  they  left  this  world.  Wash- 
ington sent  a  message  to  you. 
Lincoln.  Ah? 
Booth.  Yes,  he  did.  But  before  I  tell  you  I  must  sound  you  to  see 

how  deep  your  faith  is.  If  you  have  no  faith  in  Washington, 

why,  I  can't  tell  you. 
Lincoln.  I  have  faith  in  him,  of  course. 
Booth.  Then  you  will  believe  just  what  I  tell  you? 
Lincoln.  That's  a  different  thing.  You  are  honest,  no  doubt,  yet 

you  may  be  mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  any  messages  come 

from  the  other  world,  only  as  our  own  souls  tell  us.  Perhaps 

I  will  not  listen  to  my  own  soul;  then  I  must  suffer  for  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  listen  to  your  soul,  then  you  will  suffer. 

Good  day,  sir. 

[lincoln  turns  to  mary  WENTWORTH,  who  has  been 
waiting  quietly,  booth  almost  drops  his  role  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  away,  da vid  notes  the  change  in 
booth,  and  his  eyes  follow  him  out.] 
Mary.  I  came  to  plead  that  you  discharge  my  brother  from  the 

Army. 
Lincoln.  My  dear  young  lady,  I  have  heard  that  same  prayer  a 

thousand  times  before.  Why  should  your  brother  go  home 

and  not  the  others? 
Mary.  He  is  just  fifteen  years  old  today.  He  ran  away  from  home 

and  enlisted  without  our  knowing  it.  We  are  glad  that  he  is 

loyal,  but  he  is  too  young  for  the  Army. 
Lincoln.  He  couldn't  have  told  the  truth  about  his  age,  or  the 

Army  would  not  have  taken  him. 
Mary.  I'm  afraid  he  didn't.  He's  tall  for  his  age.  He's  a  good  boy, 

but  he  was  excited  when  the  soldiers  marched  through  the 

city.  You  see  we  live  in  Baltimore,  right  near  the  lines. 
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Lincoln.  Go  to  the  War  Department.  Tell  your  story  to  Mr. 
Stanton.  Your  brother  shall  be  discharged.  [Heading  off  her 
gratitude.']  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  for  you? 

Mary.  May  I  tell  you  how  anxious  I  am  for  your  safety. 
[lincoln  stares  at  her  in  surprise.] 
You  have  many  enemies  among  our  society  ladies  here  in 
Washington.  Some  are  spies;  some  even  plot  your  sudden 
death.  Yet  you  receive  any  woman  here  with  no  precautions. 

Lincoln.  I  must  see  anyone  who  wishes  to  come.  I  am  their 
president,  as  well  as  yours— and  your  brother's— kind  friend. 

Mary.  I  know,  sir.  But  at  teas  and  parties  I  hear  it  said  you  walk 
alone  late  nights,  and  show  yourself  freely  at  plays,  and 
have  no  fear. 

Lincoln.  I  do  not  feel  afraid.  [Solemnly.]  I  do  not  consider  that 
I  have  ever  accomplished  anything  without  God;  and  if  it 
is  His  will  that  I  should  die  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  I 
must  be  resigned.  I  must  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it  and  leave 
the  rest  with  God.  I  go  to  amusements  very  much  against 
my  inclinations.  I  go  simply  because  I  must  have  a  change. 
I  laugh  because  I  must  not  weep.  That's  all.  That's  all. 

Mary.  I  believe  you  are  ready  to  die  at  any  time. 

Lincoln.  No,  I  am  not  ready.  I  want  to  live  to  see  the  end  of  this 
terrible  war.  Each  day  as  I  look  over  its  events  and  incidents, 
as  I  think  of  those  I  have  made  happy,  of  those  I  have  made 
miserable,  I  see  that  I  might  have  been  truer  to  my  neighbor, 
truer  to  my  God. 

Mary.  I'll  take  no  more  of  your  time.  [He  bows,  appreciating 
her.  She  leaves  as  Lincoln  reaches  for  the  bell.] 

David.  [Coming  up  to  the  desk.]  The  note,  sir? 

Lincoln.  I'm  not  ready  for  that.  Go  over  to  the  War  Department 
and  tell  Stanton  I'll  be  over  before  train  time  to  talk  this 
matter  over  with  him.  [Picking  up  the  note.]  Then  come 
back  and  get  your  dinner.  It's  getting  late. 

David.  Yes,  Sir!  I'll  hurry,  Sir. 

Lincoln.  [Reaching  for  the  bell]  Good. 

[He  strikes  the  bell  with  a  sigh.  A  babel  of  voices 
is  heard  as  the  door  starts  to  open  and.] 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 
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Past  ten  o'clock  the  same  night. 

Set  same  as  Act  I.  The  Shutters  on  the  window  are  closed. 

Moon  light.  Piano  music  from  within. 

verina   comes  from  around   the   house,   upstage, 
throws  pebbles  against  the  blinds  in  rhythm;  one- 
two— three;  one,  two,  three,  (after  scouting  to  make 
sure  no  one  is  near).  The  music  stops,  the  shutters 
opened  by  a  hand  inside. 
Verina.  [After  a  listening  pause.]  I  can't  hear.  Open  the  blinds. 
—What?  —  You  can't?  —  Why  not?  —  Pinkerton?  He  forbids 
it?  —  What?  —  Guards  on  watch?  —  You  have  an  important 
message?  —  I  can't  hear.  —  Write  it  down.  —  Shove  it  through 
the  slats.  —  Play  when  you're  ready  for  me.  —  I'll  go  across 
to  Martha's  and  tell  them  about  this  afternoon.  —  What  did 
I  do?  I  made  the  great  Gorilla  lose  his  temper!  —  Yes.  At  the 
public  opinion  day  again.  —  No,  nothing  of  importance,  this 
time.  —  Your  little  bird  has  no  news.  —  Sh-h-h  —  Voices 
coming  this  way.  I'll  leave  Martha's  window  open  and  listen 
for  the  music.  Strike  up  full  force  when  you're  ready.  Then 
play  soft  so  you  can  hear  my  pebbles  on  the  shutter. 

[She  hurries  off  downstage  right.  The  shutters  are 

closed,  stanton  and  pinkerton  enter,  stanton  is 

talking. 

Stanton.  No,  Allan,  I'm  surer  than  ever  that  David  is  not  to  be 

trusted.  Have  you  been  watching  him— having  him  followed? 

Pinkerton.  [Pointing  to  the  window.]  Sh-h-h.  It's  that  Greenhow 

woman  that  needs  watching.  There's  no  doubt  some  one  is 

sending  our  plans  across  the  lines.  Not  long  ago  I  looked 

through  that  window  and  saw  one  of  our  captains  talking  to 

her,  drawing  maps  or  something,  for  her. 

Stanton.  How  could  anyone  possibly  look  through  that  window? 

Pinkerton.  [Sweeping  stanton  off  his  feet  and  lifting  him  to  the 

level  of  the  window.]  That's  how.  Look  in. 
Stanton.  [Exploding  with  anger.]  Put  me  down! 

[pinkerton   does,    and   they    leave   the   window. 
stanton  straightens  his  clothing  in  indignation.] 
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Pinkerton.  What  was  she  doing? 

Stanton.  Writing.  —  As  any  well-bred  Washington  lady  might! 
You  have  no  proof  that  it  is  Mrs.  Greenhow  who  furnishes 
the  enemy  with  news.  I  have  proof  that  your  David  is  un- 
reasonably slow  with  his  messages;  and  neither  you  nor 
Lincoln  will  listen  to  me. 

Pinkerton  I  have  proof  that  Rose  Greenhow  is  a  clever  spy.  She 
outwits  the  guards  and  gets  messages  sent  out.  I  want  to 
lock  up  this  house  and  put  her  in  the  Federal  prison.  And 
neither  you  nor  Lincoln  will  listen  to  me. 

Stanton.  David  came  very  late  indeed  without  the  answer  to 
my  note.  He  said  Lincoln  would  come  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  talk  it  over  with  me  on  his  way  to  the  train.  Unless 
you  promise  to  follow  up  that  boy,  I  will  say  to  him,  "You 
are  too  slow  with  government  messages;  you  no  longer  have 
a  commission  from  the  War  Department." 

Pinkerton.  I'll  put  my  men  on  David's  trail  tonight.  But  there's 
something  I  must  see  to  first. 

Stanton.  What  can  be  more  important  than  to  make  sure  that 
boy  does  not  pass  secret  papers  to  the  wrong  person?  He  has 
Miss  Anna  Ella  Carrol's  letter  right  now. 

Pinkerton.  The  boat  landed  a  veiled  woman  in  Baltimore  this 
morning.  She  is  in  Washington  now.  There  is  a  suspicion  that 
she  is  another  one  of  those  hoop-skirt-spies  —  a  man  dis- 
guised as  a  woman.  They  carry  messages  and  information  in 
their  bustles,  their  hats,  under  their  false  hair  and  hoops, 
and  soles  of  their  shoes.  My  men  have  been  trailing  her. 
I  must  see  if  there  is  news.  Then  I'll  test  David. 

Stanton.  How? 

Pinkerton.  A  fine  test  has  just  come  into  my  mind.  I  won't  waste 
time  explaining  it  now.  I'll  manage  to  let  you  see  it  for  your- 
self. Get  back  to  your  office.  Lincoln  wil|  be  turning  up  there. 
[pinkerton  starts  off  uptage  right,  almost  at  a  run; 
stops  short  to  look  up  at  the  greenhow  window,  at 
the  sound  of  the  piano,  soft.  Looks  back  at  stanton, 
pointing  to  window.] 

That  will  have  to  wait.  [Looking  down  the  street  to  the 
White  House.']  There's  David,  now.  Send  him  back  for 
something,  so  I'll  have  time  to  meet  him  for  the  test. 

[He  turns  and  exits  in  great  haste  downstage  right. 

stanton  nods  grimly  and  takes  a  card  and  pencil 
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from  Jiis  pocket  to  scribble  a  note.  He  folds  it  as 
david  appears  from  upstage  rigid.'] 

David.  Mr.  Stanton,  the  President  said  he  would  be  at  the  War 

Department  before  he  left  for  Gettysburg. 
Stanton.  He  is  very  late.  He'll  miss  his  train  if  we  talk  long.  Take 
this  to  him  at  the  White  House  and  be  back  at  fast  as  you  can. 
Don't  stop  for  an  answer. 
David.  Yes,  sir. 

[He  exits  upstage  right  on  the  run.  stanton  looks 
after  him  in  a  grim  mood,  tlien  listens  intently  to 
sounds  of  men  approaching,  hoof-beats,  then  voices 
from  downstage  right.] 

Paine.  [Off.]  Whoa! 

[Hoof -beats  cease.] 

Booth.  [Off.]  Did  you  pass  the  word  to  David? 

Paine.  [Off.]  Told  the  others  to.  He  ought  to  be  here  by  now. 

Stanton.  [To  himself.]  So!  Some  one  to  meet  him. 

[He  slips  back  of  the  angle  of  a  house,  then  re- 
appears.] 

[In  disdain.]  Not  my  level  —  Leave  such  to  Pinkerton. 

[stanton  goes  off  toward  the  War  Department  up- 
stage left  as  booth  and  paine  enter  from  downstage 
right,  looking  about.] 

Paine.  Dave  Herold  ought  to  be  here. 

[herold  enters  from  downstage  left  in  great  haste.] 

Herold.  I  just  got  word,  Mr.  Booth,  that  you  wanted  me  here  in 
a  hurry.  What's  up? 

Booth.  We're  going  to  kidnap  Lincoln  right  now! 

Herold.  [Jubilant.]  Now! 

Booth.  While  I  was  watching  him  at  the  White  House  this  after- 
noon, I  found  out  he'll  stroll  over  to  the  War  Department 
without  guards  before  taking  a  train  at  midnight.  It's  too 
good  a  chance  to  miss!  I  found  Lew  and  set  him  to  work 
passing  word  to  all  of  the  Enterprise  and  getting  things 
ready.  You're  just  in  time. 

Paine.  WeVe  no  time  to  lose!  David,  you'll  stand  watch  yonder 
[Pointing  upstage  right.]  as  we  planned  once  before  and 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  the  Gorilla  leaves  the  White  House. 

Herold.  Where'll  you  be? 
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Paine.  Right  around  the  corner,  there,  [Pointing  downstage  left.] 
where  I  can  signal  Wilkes  and  the  six  men  who  will  seize 
him. 

Booth.  Ill  be  sitting  in  the  carriage  by  the  driver,  so  we  can 
start  the  moment  they  lay  him  in  the  carriage,  bound  and 
muffled. 

Paine.  I'll  gallop  my  horse  on  ahead  to  see  that  every  one  is 
posted  to  do  his  part.  Boats  are  waiting  at  the  river. 

Booth.  Every  arrangement  for  his  comfort  is  made.  Food,  hot 
and  tasty,  will  be  waiting,  along  the  way — 

Herold.  Have  you  stopped  hating  Lincoln! 

Booth.  Never!  His  looks,  coarse  low  jokes  and  stories,  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  position  he  holds!  He  is  a  false  president! 
He  yearns  to  make  himself  king,  as  hotly  as  ever  did  any 
tyrant.  But  I  have  learned  that  the  people  in  Richmond 
would  have  no  part  in  our  project  if  we  do  not  treat  him 
well. 

Paine.  I'd  like  to  put  a  bullet  in  him,  now!  But  Wilkes  won't  listen 
to  me! 

Booth.  No,  no.  Our  only  purpose  now  is  to  use  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  This  vile  government  will  have  to  exchange  him 
for  all  the  prisoners  they  hold.  —  Enough  to  make  us  a  con- 
quering army!  The  government  will  have  to  call  off  the  war 
—  acknowledge  they  are  beaten!  —  to  get  him  back.  Then  he 
will  be  an  object  of  scorn  in  the  whole  world,  and  we  shall 
be  hailed  as  the  saviors  of  our  country!  I  should  be  driven  to 
assassination  only  if  the  war  ended  in  his  favor.  That  well 
prevent  this  night. 

Paine.  We  re  all  ready.  But  where  is  our  prisoner?  It's  getting 
late. 

Booth.  [Anxious.]  He  must  come  soon,  or  he'll  miss  his  train. 
We  must  get  him  on  his  way  to  the  War  Department,  for 
he'll  have  guards  when  he  leaves  there.  David,  go  on  watch. 
We  haven't  a  minute  to  lose,  or  our  game  is  up! 

[herold  starts  to  cross  to  his  hiding  place,  but  stops 
as  he  looks  down  the  street  Lincoln  usually  uses.] 

Herold.  Some  one's  coming,  now. 

[booth  leaps  to  look.] 
It's  only  a  boy. 

Booth.  It's  the  boy  I  saw  at  the  White  House!  Hell  know  when 
the  Great  Gorilla's  coming!  To  your  positions,  all  of  you! 
I'll  question  him,  and  make  sure  what's  happened. 
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Paine.  He'll  know  you,  same  as  you  know  him! 

Booth.  Not  as  John  Wilkes  Booth.  I'll  act  the  clairvoyant  again! 

David,  wait  with   Paine,   'till   I'm   through  with   Lincoln's 

David.  His  name  is  the  same  as  yours!  Scatter!  To  positions! 

[They   disappear,   excited,   booth   waiting,   david 

enters  from  upstage  right,  in  haste,  looking  around, 

anxious,    booth   accosts   him   as   the    clairvoyant. 

Paine  is  listening  in  the   entry  way,   occasionally 

showing.] 

Young  sir,  I  saw  you  this  afternoon. 
David.  [Staring  at  him  keenly.}  I  remember  you. 
Booth.  I  be  waiting  for  the  President.  I  have  a  last  message  for 
him  —  a  very  startling  message. 

[Paine,  peeking  out,  laughs  at  the  double  meaning, 
catching  booth's  eye.] 

When  is  he  coming  by  here? 
David.  I  don't  know.  Excuse  me.  I  have  an  errand. 
Booth.  [Blocking  him,  in  character  of  the  clairvoyant.]  No,  no, 
young  sir.  I  heard  him  tell  you  about  going  to  the  War  De- 
partment before  the  train.  Has  he  changed  his  plans? 
Davbd.  The  President  does  not  talk  about  his  plans  to  me. 

[He  dodges  around  booth,  and  is  blocked  again 
by  booth's  lively  but  still  awkward  interference.] 

Booth.  You  came  from  the  White  House.  Is  the  President  still 

there? 
Davdd.  [Pushing  him  aside.]  Let  me  by.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  You'll 

make  trouble. 
Booth.  [Snatching  his  coat  to  hold  him.]  I  came  to  save  trouble. 

My  message  will  end  all  trouble  for  your  President  —  and  the 

country. 

[Paine  again  enjoys  this.] 

Davdd.  Let  me  go! 

Booth.  Not  'till  you  tell  me.  There's  no  time  to  lose.  Is  he  at  the 
White  House  still?  Is  he  coming?  Has  he  changed  his  plans? 
[david  tries  to  twist  away,  then  trips  booth  and 
throws  him.  He  looks  down  at  him,  suspicious,  then 
as  booth  moves  to  leap  up,  speaks  with  great  deci- 
sion.] 
Davdd.  He  is  not  at  the  White  House.  He  is  not  coming.  He  is 
on  his  way  to  Gettysburg.  [Turns  to  go  off,  not  to  the  War 
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Department,  but  upstage  right  calling  back  as  he  goes.] 
Sony  to  hurt  you. 

[paine  and  herold  enter  slowly  as  booth  stands 
in  a  fury  of  disappointment.] 
Booth.  Foiled! 

[He  paces  madly  about.] 
Paine.  So  it  was  all  for  nothing! 

Booth.  No!  We  have  proved  we  can  get  things  running  at  a  few 
hour's  notice!  But  we  have  also  proved  that  my  plan  for  the 
theatre  is  not  only  the  most  thrilling.  It  is  the  surest!  It  will  be 
in  the  papers  when  Lincoln  is  going  to  a  play,  and  he  will  be 
safely  in  his  box  for  two  hours  or  more  while  we  make  sure 
of  all  the  last  touches  to  our  plans.  And  there  will  be  a  great 
audience  instead  of  shadows  to  see  a  deed  which  will  ring 
through  the  whole  world! 
Paine.  I'm  sick  of  plotting  and  planning  without  action!  If  this 
doesn't  come  off  soon,  you'll  have  to  put  your  enterprise 
through  without  me! 

[He  swings  off  in  a  fury,  downstage  right.] 
Booth.  [Following  him,  calling.]  Where're  you  going,  Paine? 
Paine.  Putting  my  horse  in  the  stable.  —  Giddap! 

[The  sound  of  the  horse  galloping  off  is  heard.] 
Booth.  Come  around  as  soon  as  you  can.  We  have  things  to  talk 
over. 

[booth  re-enters.] 
Herold.  I'll  stand  by  you.  Mr.  Booth.  Always.  I'll  never  forget  all 
you've  done  for  me,  and  how  you'll  teach  me  to  act.  —  Will 
that  be  pretty  soon? 
Booth.  Yes,  I'm  going;  to  train  you  for  my  understudy.  It's  a  new 

play  I'm  rehearsing  —  "Our  American  Cousin". 
Herold.  Oh,  Wilkes,  you  do  keep  vour  word. 
Booth.  [An  arm  on  herold's  shoulder.]  Come  along,  now,  Dave. 
Come  into  the  carriage  with  me. 

[herold  and  booth  exit  downstage  right.  The 
sound  of  th  carriage's  departure  is  heard  off.] 
[Before  the  sounds  have  died  away,  Lincoln  ap- 
pears, in  deep  thought,  walking  slowly.  He  crosses 
toward  the  War  Department,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
sounds,  davto  enters  hastily  from  downstage  right, 
looks  around,  anxious,  goes  to  look  off  at  each  en- 
trance, the  War  Department  last.] 
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[The  shutters  of  the  window  are  opened  a  little 
Loud  chords  on  the  piano  startle  david  then  subside 
to  softer  music,  as  lie  turns  to  go.  david  stops,  greatly 
concerned.] 
David.  Mr.  Pinkerton  told  me  to  tell  him  instantly  if  ever  I  heard 
music  from  that  house.  —  I  don't  know  where  to  find  him. 

[davdd  thinks  a  moment,  then  slowly  draws  his 
pistol  out  of  the  holster,  handles  it  tentatively,  re- 
turns it  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction.  He  steps  out  of 
sight  for  an  instant  into  the  entry  way.  During  tliat 
instant  verina  enters  from  downstage  right,  follow- 
ed very  closely  by  a  veiled  woman  in  mourning, 
who  steps  back  and  out  of  sight,  verina  looks  care- 
fully around,  and  goes  to  the  window,  her  back  to 
david  as  he  steps  out  again.  He  is  startled,  steps  out 
of  sight,  his  face  re-appearing  at  certain  moments 
as  he  listens  and  watches,  verina  again  throws  her 
pebbles,  the  soft  music  stops.  A  folded  piece  of 
paper  is  thrust  between  the  slats.  She  cannot  reach 
it.  (some  comedy).] 
Verina.  Are  you  there?  —  Put  it  lower  down.  I  can't  reach  it. 

[It  is  withdrawn  and  appears  in  the  bottom  slat. 
verina  still  cant  reach  it.  da vjds  empathetic  im- 
pulse to  reach  it  himself  is  apparent] 
Still  too  high.  —  Push  it  out.  —  Fold  it  narrower,  so  the  end 
will  dip  down. 

[It  is  withdrawn  but,  folded  again,  proves  too 
thick  to  be  pushed  through,  and  appears  again  in 
the  original  shape.] 
Let  it  fall.  I'll  catch  it.  [Arguing.]  The  streets  are  empty. 
Even  if  I  should  miss  it  I'll  get  my  hands  on  it  before  any  one 
could  see.  What?  —  Did  you  say  most  important  you  ever 
sent?  —  More  important  than  the  one  our  General  wrote  to 
thank  you  for  in  that  letter  you  showed  me?  —  Yes,  I  know. 
That  information  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Old  Ape's  forces 
at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  —  What's  in  this  one?  Kneel  down. 

I  can't  hear.  —  Oh-h-h!  —  But  I  can't  reach  it 

[From  the  word  "important"  david  has  been  in  a 
conflict  between  the  impulse  to  snatch  the  paper 
and  his  distaste  for  such  action.  At  her  long-drawn 
breath  of  excitement  at  the  contents  of  the  message, 
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he  is  swept  into  action,  running  silently  to  leap  up 
and  snatch  the  paper.'] 
Verina.    [Startled,  but  pleased,  holding  out  her  hand  for  it] 

Thank  you. 
David.  I'm  sorry,  Madam.  I  didn't  get  it  for  you. 
Verina.  What  do  you  mean? 
David.  I  will  deliver  it,  but  not  to  this  address.  [Looking  at  the 

address.] 
Verina.  Do  you  mean  you  are  going  to  keep  that  paper? 
David.  [Imitating  her  smile  and  bow  in  Act  II.]  Yes,  Madam. 
Verina.  Haven't  you  any  manners? 
David.  Yes,  Madam. 

Verina.  Don't  you  know  a  lady  when  you  see  one? 
Davtd.  Yes,  Madam. 
Verina.  You  don't  act  as  if  you  did.  Do  you  know  what  you  are 

doing? 
David.  Yes,  Madam. 
Verina.  This  is  outrageous!  Snatching  private  property  on  the 

street.  Do  you  want  me  to  call  an  officer? 
DAvro.  [With  a  shade  of  significance  in  his  voice.]  Yes,  Madam. 
Verina.  [Catching  on  to  his  imitation  of  her.]  You  are  a  White 

House  messenger. 
Da vtd.  [ With  definite  force.]  Yes,  Madam. 
Verina.  [Terrified.]  You  mean  to  get  me  into  trouble. 
Davtd.  I'm  sony,  Madam,  I'm  afraid  I  must. 

[He  starts  away.] 
Verina.  [With  dignity,  authority.]  Stop!  [Remembering  her 
situation,  she  looks  around  in  fear,  covers  her  face  in  despair, 
looks  to  plead  softly.]  I  beg  you!  Give  me  my  paper.  Please  — 
please  —  It's  a  sacred  trust.  You  are  young.  You  don't  know 
the  anguish,  the  despair  that  floods  me  when  I  know  I  have 
failed  one  who  trusted  me.  —  And  more  than  one!  —  Oh, 
thousands  will  pay  for  this!  How  can  I  reach  your  heart? 
Think  of  your  mother.  Would  you  see  her  on  her  knees  like 
this,  begging  for  something  dearer  than  life  itself? 

[DAvro  looks  at  her,  stirred,  the  hand  with  the  paper 
moving  toward  her  just  a  bit,  but  turns  away  firmly 
as  she  stretches  out  her  hands,  pleading.  The  lattice 
at  the  window  flies  up,  revealing  rose  greenhow 
standing,  a  picture  of  outraged  dignity,  davdd 
moves  upstage  where  he  can  watch  for  pinkerton.] 
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Greenhow.  Up!  We  do  not  kneel  to  a  puppet  of  the  railsplitter! 
Where  is  your  proud  consciousness  of  superiority  to  the 
yankee  riff-raff? 
Verina.  He  snatched  your  letter  —  It  will  put  you  in  the  hands  of 

the  Yankee  army! 
Greenhow.  Let  it!  Our  work  will  go  on  just  the  same.  They  may 
drag  me  to  the  pollution  of  a  Yankee  prison  but  I  deny  them 
the  skill  to  thwart  any  purpose  of  mine!  Be  on  your  way  with 
your  head  high.  Let  that  pitiful  speciman  of  a  man-to-be 
carry  my  message  where  he  will.  We  will  still  find  a  way  to 
do  mischief  against  the  hand  that  tinkles  the  little  bell  in  the 
White  House. 

[During  this  david  has  moved  with  conflicting 
thoughts;  to  run  with  the  message,  to  draw  his  gun 
and  force  her  to  the  War  Department,  to  be  sure 
the  paper  is  safe,  etc.'] 

[The  blinds  are  lowered  again,  verina  exits  down- 
stage right,  strong  in  spirit  again.  She  passes  a  veil- 
ed tody  who  is  in  equal  haste,  but  slows  as  she  sees 
david,  who  is  waiting  where  he  can  see  both  the 
windows  and  the  street  to  the  War  Department. 
She  comes  to  him,  with  a  gracious  little  bow,  and 
speaks  with  a  southern  accent  and  a  rather  high, 
well-bred  voice.] 

Lady.  1  think  you  are  David  Andrews. 

Davcd.  [Surprised,  but  polite.]  You  are  right,  Madam. 

Lady.  You  sometimes  do  errands  for  the  President? 

David.  I  work  at  the  White  House.  Many  of  us  do  errands. 

Lady.  You  are  the  one  I  have  been  looking  for. 

David.  I?! 

Lady.  I  come  from  a  group  of  very  important  people.  We  are 

intensely  interested  in  helping  bring  the  end  of  the  war.  We 

have  heard  that  the  President  yearns  for  peace,  too.  Is  that 

true? 
David.  Don't  you  read  the  public  speeches? 
Lady.  Ah,  yes.  But  political  speeches  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  you  have  heard  him  say  in  private? 
D.avtd.  That's  not  my  job.  I  do  errands. 
Lady.  I'm  told  you  sometimes  carry  messages  from  the  President 

to  the  War  Department.  Is  that  true? 
David.  I  do  whatever  I  am  ordered  to  do,  Madam.  Nothing  else. 
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Lady.  It  was  reported  to  our  group  that  you  would  carry  an 
important  letter  from  him  to  the  War  Department  tonight 
—  now.  I  am  a  fortune  teller.  [Showing  a  crystal.]  I  read 
futures  in  my  crystal  and  the  past  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
I  saw  in  my  crystal  that  it  is  very  important  for  you,  for  the 
good  of  the  President  and  for  peace  that  our  group  know 
what  is  in  a  letter  you  carry  from  the  President. 
David.  I  carry  no  letter  from  the  President,  Madam.  I  couldn't 

let  you  see  it  if  I  did,  without  the  President's  permission. 
Lady.  In  your  hand  is  the  letter  I  saw  in  my  crystal.  What  is  in  it? 
David.  That  is  not  my  business  nor  yours.  I  carry  it  to  the  War 
Department.  That's  all.  You  will  excuse  me.  I  must  be  on  my 
way. 

[He  moves  to  look  anxiously  up  the  street.] 
Lady.  Pray  do  not  leave  me,  young  sir!  It  is  for  your  good  and 
for  that  of  the  President  and  of  the  whole  country  that  I  ask 
to  read  that  paper.  I  feel  you  do  not  trust  me.  Let  me  prove 
my  honesty.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  will  read  your  past.  You 
can  judge  whether  what  I  say  is  true  —  whether  it  is  im- 
portant that  you  believe  and  let  me  see  the  paper. 

[She  comes  to  him  her  hand  out.  He  turns  back, 
offering  his  hand,  (suspicious  of  her).] 
David.  I  do  not  promise  to  let  you  see.  But  you  may  read  my 
hand  while  I  am  waiting  for  someone. 

[She  takes  his  hand,  and  goes  through  signs  of 
seeing  things,  nodding  her  head,  smiling,  finally 
getting  sober,  sympathetic] 
Lady.  Ah-h-h.  You've  seen  hard  days.  —  I  see  a  soldier,  leaving 
his  loved  ones  —  sounds  of  battle  —  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  — 
a  cry  of  pain  piercing  the  din  —  a  silence  —  your  father  —  a 
woman  loving  —  another  soldier  breaking  the  news  —  her 
cry  —  another  silence  —  You  are  alone  in  the  world  —  penni- 
less, but  brave  —  I  hear  music  —  [Whistles  a  strain  from  the 
greenhow  signal  music  of  Act  I.  davdd  is  almost  overcome.] 
Ah-h-h  Things  brighten  for  you  —  you  meet  the  President  — 
you  are  no  longer  hungry  —  It  is  today  —  What  of  tomorrow? 
My  crystal  will  tell  me. 

[She  takes  a  small  crystal  from  a  pocket  in  her 
cape  and  holds  it  up,  looking  at  it  intently,  again 
showing  signs  of  what  she  sees.  He  stares  at  it,  torn 
between  suspicion  and  the  accuracy  of  what  she 
saw  in  his  hand.] 
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David.  Wonft  my  hand  tell  you  tomorrow  as  well  as  yesterday? 

Lady.  The  crystal  sees  farther.  —  I  see  two  long  tomorrows  wait- 
ing. One,  if  you  let  me  read  that  paper  —  you  will  be  the 
bringer  of  peace  —  famous  —  rich  —  friend  of  the  President— 
The  other,  if  you  do  not  —  you  will  bring  longer  war  —  ruin 

—  defeat  to  the  countiy  —  the  President  will  turn  against  you 

—  You  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  your  fate,  David.  Let  me 
see  that  paper,  only  for  an  instant,  and  you  will  start  on  the 
road  to  greatness.  You  will  have  a  glorious  tomorrow. 

David.  You  are  making  that  up!  It  takes  a  really  wonderful  per- 
son, like  the  President,  to  turn  into  a  great  man. 
Lady.  Did  I  make  up  your  yesterday? 

David.  No.  That  was  true.  I  don't  know  who  told  you.  I  almost 
believed  in  you.  But  I  don't  any  more.  I  think  you  are  a  spy. 
IVe  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  come.  I  won't  wait 
any  longer.  You  must  come  and  tell  your  story  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  He's  at  the  War  Department.  That  way,  please. 
[He  points  toward  the  corner,  one  hand  on  his 
holster,  hut  not  moving  where  he  can  look  up  the 
street.  The  lady  moves  to  where  she  can  look  up 
the  street  and  a  sudden  change  comes  over  her.  She 
whirls  to  face  da  vtd,  coming  toward  and  above 
him,  drawing  a  pouch  of  gold  dollars  from  her  belt. 
She  takes  out  a  handful,  jingling  it.] 

Lady.  [Excitedly,  to  be  heard  by  two  approaching  from  the  War 
Department.]  If  you  will  not  let  me  read  that  paper  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  here  is  gold  —  real  gold  dollars.  Three  of  them 
will  buy  four  Greenbacks!  You  will  be  rich.  There  is  more 
in  my  pouch  and  more  where  this  came  from.  Take  it  and 
let  me  read  that  paper,  and  go. 
David.  [Drawing  his  pistol,  and  pointing  it  at  her.]  I  don't  want 
your  money!  Don't  move.  You  will  go  where  I  tell  you. 

[As  they  stand  motionless  an  instant,  stanton  and 

Lincoln  enter,  swift  but  quiet,  having  heard  this 

last.  They  stand,  taking  in  the  scene,  da  vtd  has  his 

back  to  them.  The  lady  is  in  clear  sight,  holding  out 

the  money,  jingting  it.] 

Walk  backward  three  steps  —  now  to  the  right   [or  left, 

whichever  will  turn  her  around.]  five  steps,  now  backward 

as  I  point— 

[He  is  now  facing  Lincoln  and  stanton,  and  stops, 
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with  a  gasp.  He  steadies  the  pistol,  which  he  almost 
drops  at  the  sight  of  them.] 
Lincoln.  Well,  well,  well  —  What's  all  this? 

[The  lady  turns  to  them  at  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  David  alertly  keeps  her  covered.] 
David.  I  know  it's  no  way  to  treat  a  lady,  sir,  but  I  had  to  take 
her  to  the  War  Department.  I  thought  Mr.  Pinkerton  would 
be  there. 
Stanton.  [Sharp.]  Why? 

Lady.  [Before  david  can  answer.]  He  has  a  paper  I  very  much 

need  to  see,  honored  sir.  I  only  asked  him  to  let  me  read  it. 

Then  I  offered  him  gold  —  much  money  —  but  he  would  not 

listen. 

Stanton.  What  paper  is  that? 

Davd3.  I  saw  a  lady  trying  to  get  it  from  that  window.  It  stuck  in 

the  slats.  I  jumped  up  and  got  it. 
Stanton.  Was  it  the  lady  you  saw  at  the  window  the  day  the 

President  hired  you? 
David.  One  of  them.  The  other  was  trying  to  give  it  to  her. 
Stanton.  Where  is  the  letter? 

[david  takes  it  out.] 
David.  Here,  sir. 

Lincoln.  I  reckon  you  better  let  me  have  it,  Stanton. 
[He  scans  it  swiftly.] 
This  is  serious. 

[He  hands  it  to  stanton.] 
Stanton.  It's  the  present  numbers  and  locations  of  our  troops. 
It  might  mean  our  final  disaster!  [To  david,  accusing.]  What 
were  you  doing  with  that  paper?  [To  Lincoln.]  I  was  right! 
This  boy  is  helping  the  spies  against  the  President. 

[The  lady  starts  toward  him,  ready  to  speak.] 
David.  Don't  move. 
Lincoln.  Then  why  does  she  [Gestures  toward  her.]  want  to  get 

hold  of  it? 
Stanton.  She  must  be  one  of  the  Pinkerton  force!  Or  one  of  those 
hoop-skirt-spies  Pinkerton  tells  us  about.  We  can  soon  find 
out,  —  We'll  have  her  searched! 
Lady.  No  need  of  that,  sir. 

[She  throws  back  her  veil  to  reveal  pinketon's 
bearded  face,  in  a  broad  smile.  The  stunned  silence 
is  broken  by  a  hearty  laugh  from  Lincoln,  david 
puts  his  gun  away.] 
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David.  That's  why  you  knew  about  my  father  and  mother! 
[He  turns  to  stanton,  apologetic] 
I  know  I  was  too  long  getting  back,  sir,  but  I  couldn't  find 
the  President,  and  then  on  my  way  back  I  met  a  man  who 
wanted  to  know  where  the  President  was  and  when  he  would 
go  by  here,  and 

Pinkerton.  Did  you  tell  him? 

David.  No,  sir.  He  acted  so  queer  I  told  him  —  uh  —  that  the 
President  had  gone  to  Gettysburg  already,  and  I  thought  I 
ought  to  tell  Mr.  Pinkerton  about  him  —  but  I  couldn't  find 
you  [To  pinkerton.]  and  then  I  saw  the  woman  trying  to 
pass  out  the  letter,  and  then— 

Pinkerton.  I  was  on  my  way  to  test  him  and  saw  him  take  it  and 
tried  every  way  in  the  world  to  get  him  to  give  it  to  me. 
[Claps  david  on  the  shoulder. ]  I'll  have  to  take  you  on  my 
force,  David.  You're  a  regular  Boy  Detective. 

Lincoln.  To  a  President.  [Handing  the  Greenhow  letter  to  pin- 
kerton.] This  is  the  proof  I've  been  asking  for,  Allan. 

Pinkerton.  Yes.  It  will  land  Greenhow  in  prison,  at  last. 

Lincoln.  [Hand  on  david's  shoulder.']  You  can't  take  him  away 
from  us,  Pinkerton.  The  Government  needs  him.  Eh  Stanton? 

Stanton.  Yes,  the  War  Department  couldn't  do  without  him. 
You  don't  know  what  you've  done,  my  boy. 

David.  I  wish  I  could  really  do  something  —  real  for  the  President 
some  time. 

Lincoln.  Perhaps  you  have,  David.  We  don't  always  know  what 
comes  of  what  we  do.  God  has  His  own  way  of  working. 


CURTAIN 
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J^Lncoin  (jkant 

by  CHARLOTTE  BARROWS  CHORPENNING 


Female 
Voices 

Lincoln 


Female 
Voices 


Group  of 
Voices 


Female 
Voices 

Group  of 
Voices 


Single  Voice 
Group  of 

Voices 
Group  of 

Voices 

(Larger) 
Male  Voices 
Group  of 

Voices 


Humming,  single  tone,  chord, 
lullabye 

With  malice  toward  none 

All  men  are  created  equal 

Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth 

Continuing  humming 

Shot. 
Silence. 

Winter  in  the  wilderness 
Wild  things  crying  in  the  woods. 
Winds  crying  around  a  cabin 
A  woman  crying  out  in  pain. 
The  first  cry  of  a  new  life. 
Miracle! 

A  new  life  come  to  play  its  part 

in  the  world. 

Humming 


What  will  you  call  him,  Nancy? 
Abraham. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


With  malice  toward  none  -  - 
One  hour  old  Abraham  Lincoln 
W7aiting  to  do  his  work  in  the 
world. 


Blend  into 

"All  through  the  Night' 

Timed,  aganist 

"All  through  the  Night3 

Fading 


Varied  pitches 
Crescendo 


Low,  wonder 


"Mine   eyes   have   seen 
the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord" 
Blend  in 
Conversational 


Impressive,  reverence 


Faint,  as  if  far  away 
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Female 
Voices 

Humming  transition 

Blend  in 

"Ml  through  the  Night' 
etc.  "Mine  eyes  have 
seen,  etc." 

Group  of 
Voices 

A  tall  boy  in  the  wilderness, 

Blows  of  an  ax! 

Hickory,  cherry,  maple,  chestnut, 

oak. 

Announcing  a  theme 
Picturing 

Single  Voice 

Are  you  goin'  to  the  house- 
raisin',  over  at  Gentry's? 

Background,  Whistle 
"Turkey  in  The  Straw" 
Conversational 
Pattern  of  feet 

Single  Voice 

Who  won  the  wrestlin'  match? 

Group  of 
Voices 

Young  Abe  Lincoln. 

Chanted 

Single  Voice 

Did  you  hear  Abe's  story  at  the 
huskin'  bee? 

Laughter 

Explosive 

Single  Voice 

He  kin  make  a  cat  laugh! 

Conversational 

Female 
Voices 

Laughter 

Explosive,  then 
fading  out. 

Group  of 
Voices 

A  tall  boy  in  the  wilderness 

Footsteps  thudding  on  the  earth 

One  mile, 

Two  miles, 

Ten,  twenty,  fifty  miles! 

To  borrow  a  book 

Repeating  theme 

Crescendo 
Quiet 

Questioning 
Voices 


Lincoln 


Male  Voices 
Questioning 
Voices 


What  do  you  read  about,  boy 
of  the  wilderness, 
Walking  under  the  trees  with  the 
wind  in  your  hair? 

Washington. 

Valley  Forge  and  Washington. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  -  - 

What  are  you  thinking, 

American  Boy, 

Standing  so  still  the  deer  come 

up  to  sniff  at  you? 


Faint,  as  if  far  away 
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Lincoln 

Male  Voices 
Lincoln 


Group  of 
Voices 


Group  of 
Voices 

(Larger) 

Questioning 
Voices 


Lincoln 


Single  Voice 
Single  Voice 


It  must  have  been  something  out    Inspiration 

of  the  common 

They  were  fighting  for, 

Those  men  at  Valley  Forge. 


Rapid,  far  away  against 
"Yankee  Doodle." 


Announcing  theme 


All  men  were  created  equal. 
All  men  were  created  equal. 

It  must  have  been  something  out 

of  the  common 

They  were  fighting  for 

Transition,  humming,  faint 
drums,  Marching  feet. 

Rivers  running  through  the 

wilderness. 

The  Ohio  running  to  the 

Mississippi 

The  Mississippi  running  to  the  sea. 

Boats  on  wide  waters. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

On  an  Indiana  flatboat 

Built  of  hand  hewn  oak. 

What  are  you  looking  at, 

Young  Abe  Lincoln, 

With  eyes  like  the  stars  in  the 

sky  above 

And  the  water  below? 

Timber  rafts,  with  forty  men  to 

handle  them.  Start  "Alligator  horses' 

Family  arks,  with  mother  hanging  humming, 

out  the  wash, 

Four  oared  keel  boats, 

With  rivermen  in  red  shirts 

Rowing,  boasting,  brawling, 

singing. 


Sing  chorus  of 
"Shenandoah" 


rowing  sounds 


I'm  the  cock  of  the  keel-boat  men. 
Lick  your  weight  in  wildcats! 


Timed  to  let  music 
through. 
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Single  Voice 

Come  out,  stranger,  and  die 

decent. 

I'm  Spilin'  for  a  fight. 

Humming,  fading. 

Group  of 

Lighted  steamers, 

Start  tinkle, 

Voices 

With  ladies  in  linen  and  lawn 
And  lace  ruffled  gentlemen, 

"Mocking  Bird." 

Dancing  and  flirting. 

Fade  tinkle  music. 

Steamboat  whistle. 

Fade  in  "spiritual* 

Lincoln 

Slave  boats. 

"Steal  Away" 

Questioning 

What  are  you  thinking,  Abraham 

Voices 

Lincoln 

Just  turned  nineteen? 
Lincoln  Men  on  wide  waters. 

Free  men  and  bond 
Weak  men  and  strong 
Silly  men  and  wise 
Poor  men  and  rich 
Bad  men  and  good 
Created  equal  in  the  right  to  a 
chance! 


'Spiritual"  continued. 


Female 

The  right  to  a  chance! 

Voices 

The  right  to  a  chance! 

Lincoln 

That  was  something  more  than 

common 

Made  this  union  of  states 

Worth  fighting  for. 

Questioning 

Why  are  you  laughing, 

Voices 

Thinker  and  dreamer 

With  the  river  sounds  in  your  ears? 

Lincoln 

The  Irishman  said, 

In  this  country  one  man  is  as 

good  as  another 

And  for  the  matter  of  that, 

Often  a  great  deal  better. 

Questioning 

What  are  you  doing, 

Voices 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Hired  hand  at  eight  dollars  a 

month, 

With  your  mind  on  fire  with 

freedom 

And  deep  laughter  in  your  heart 

Like  echoes. 
Strong 
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Lincoln  Poling  a  flat-boat, 

Keeping  it  off  sand-bars  and  snags 

Fighting  off  robbers, 

Floating  with  the  current, 

Four  miles  an  hour,  six  miles  an 

hour, 

A  thousand  miles  to  New  Orleans 

on  the  gulf. 


Humming,  transition 

Group  of  A  voice,  crying  in  the  wilderness, 

Voices  Crying  for  union, 

Crying  for  freedom, 

Where  the  towns  are  growing  up. 

Female  New  Salem,  on  the  Sangamon, 

Voices  with  a  hundred  pioneers, 

Vanished  in  a  decade. 
Chicago,  on  the  lakefront, 
with  a  hundred  pioneers, 
Vandalia,  Springfield,  Rockford, 
Freeport,  Peoria,  Petersburg, 
Athens,  Galena,  Spoon  River, 
And  Abraham  Lincoln,  growing 
with  the  towns. 

Single  Voice     Splitting  rails  for  fences. 
Helping  with  the  harvest, 
Keeping  the  village  store, 
Surveying  roads  where  covered 
wagons  pass 
Hanging  out  his  shingle. 

Group  of  A.  Lincoln,  attorney  at  law. 

Voices  Shirt-sleeve  court  in  a  cornfield. 

Court  in  village  and  town, 

Riding  the  circuit 

With  a  dozen  lawyers  more, 

Laughter 
Single  Voice     He  kin  make  a  cat  laugh. 

Laugh. 


Fade  in  "Alligator 
horses,"  two  verses  and 


Fade  out  others,  letting 
a  "spiritual  dominate, 
soft  and  far  away. 
Steamboat  whistles. 
Rowing  sounds. 

Announcing  theme. 
Fade  out  spiritual 


Fast 


Varied  voices 


Strong 
Fast 


Begin  horse  hoofs 
Hoofs  grow 
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Single  Voice 


Questioning 
Voices 


Lincoln 
Single  Voice 
Lincoln 

Single  Voice 


Group  of 
Voices 


Group  of 
Voices 


Questioning 
Voices 


Howdy,  Landlord,  got  a  room 
for  eight? 

Laugh. 
Silence. 


What  are  you  muttering, 

Lawyer  Lincoln, 

Sitting  up  there,  in  the  grey  of 

the  dawn 

Sitting  in  your  shirt  tails,  on  the 

edge  of  your  bed, 

While  the  older  lawyers  sleep? 

A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand. 

Oh,  lie  down  Lincoln 
and  let  us  sleep. 

A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand. 

Laughter. 

Playing  politics 
Running  for  office 
Legislator 
Congressman 

Stump  speaker 


Cat-calls,  hoots,  boos,  whistles, 
(tin  horns,  cowbells,)  snarls. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Facing  the  crowd, 

With  folded  arms  and  quiet  eyes, 

Ten  minutes,  twenty  minutes, 

thirty  minutes, 

On  and  on 

Why  do  you  stand  like  a  statue, 
Tall  against  the  blue  October  sky, 
And  the  glow  of  yellow  leaves? 


Tic,  toe,  tic,  toe,  etc. 


Hoofs,  fade  in. 

Fading  in,  over  hoofs. 

Fast,  each  a  different 
voice 


Humming,  "Old  Abe 
Lincoln," 
fading  in  as  laugh 
fades  out. 
Drown  out  music 


Dim  enough  for  the 
words  to  he  heard, 
hut  not  end. 
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Lincoln 

I  never  felt  so  full  of  what  a 
crowd  ought  to  hear. 

Fading  out  of  din 

Lincoln 
Single  Voice 

Near  eighty  years  ago 

Louder! 

Low  voiced 

Lincoln 
Group  of 
Voices 

We  began  by  declaring 

Louder! 

Lincoln 

All  men  are  created  equal 

Intoned 

Single  Voice 

Sh-h-h-h  Down  in  front  Sh-h-h-h 

Din  stops 

Lincoln 

The  men  who  put  that  in  the  dec- 
laration meant  it  not  for  that  time 
only  but  for  future  use.  They 
meant  it  to  be  -  -  as  thank  God 

it  is  now  proving  itself  to  be 

a  stumbling  block  for  tyrants 

Begin  "Old  Abe 

Lincoln" 

fading  in,  humming. 

Female 
Voices 
Single  Voice 


Group  of 

Voices 
Single  Voice 


Group  of 
Voices 

Single  Voice 


for  all  time  to  come! 
Murmur  of  excited  talk 

Douglas! 

Lincoln  for  liberty! 

The  tall  Sucker. 

The  little  giant. 

Rail  Splitter. 

Did  you  hear  Lincoln's  latest? 

Laughter. 

Fifteen  thousand  people 

On  foot  or  horseback, 

In  carriage  or  oxcart, 

Excursion  train  or  newfangled 

sleeping  cars. 

Waiting  in  the  cold  wind  with 

a  drizzle  of  rain  blown  into  their 

faces. 

They're  bringing  Douglas  with  a 

thousand  torches! 

They're  bringin'  Lincoln  in  a 

covered  wagon,  drawn  by  six 

white  horses! 


"Old  Abe"  continued 

Emerging  from  the 
murmur 


Over  the  fading 
laughter 


Conversational 
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Group  of 

Voices 
Questioning 

Voices 


Lincoln 


Female 
Voices 

Group  of 
Voices 


Female 
Voices 

Lincoln 


Lincoln!   Douglas!   Douglas! 

Lincoln'  Hooray! 

What  will  you  say  to  them,  man 

from  the  wilderness, 

When  Douglas  is  done  with  his 

two  hours  of  talk? 


LINCOLN  CHANT 


Shouts  fading 


Shouts  stop 


What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of 

our  union? 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of 

liberty  which  God  has  planted  in 

our  bosoms. 

Our  defense  is  in  the  spirit 

which  prizes  liberty  as  the 

heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands, 

everywhere. 

Of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  Intoned. 

everywhere. 

Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the     Song  blending  in 

wilderness, 

Out  of  the  wilderness,  out  of  the     More  voices 

wilderness, 

Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the     More  voices 

wilderness, 

Down  in  Illinois. 

Repeat,  full  voice. 


Silence. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  will 

Drums  and  marching  feet 
THE  END 


Sing  exultantly 

"Glory,  Glory 

Hallelujah" 

To  finish,  and  repeat 

one  verse  with  chorus 

Rising  and  Drowning 


[Editor's  Note:  This  chant  may  be  used  for  school  assembly 
programs  at  a  royalty  of  $5.00.  Or  it  may  be  used  without 
charge  when  a  performance  of  the  play  is  given  (royalty 
$15.00  for  each  performance)  whether  on  the  same  program 
or  as  a  separate  presentation  during  the  same  season.~\ 
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PRODUCTION  NOTES 

Set  requirements  for  Act  I  and  HI 

Four  entrance  and  exists:  two  upstage  (left  and  right),  and 
two  downstage  ( left  and  right )  are  required.  It  is  imperative 
for  the  action  of  the  play  that  the  offstage  location  of  the 
White  House,  and  the  War  Department  be  clearly  defined. 
Also,  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  actors  need  to  be  care- 
fully timed  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  scene,  since  the 
drama  of  the  moment  greatly  depends  on  this.  Essential  to 
the  scene  is :  ( 1 )  a  light  post  for  lighting  the  scene,  and  for 
effective  playing  in  the  chase;  ( 2 )  a  high  shuttered  window 
for  Verina  and  Mrs.  Greenhow's  business;  (3)  a  doorway 
(with  a  ceiling  light  for  picking  up  the  actors)  for  conceal- 
ing Pres.  Lincoln,  Pinkerton  and  others.  A  drop,  or  flats 
with  house  fronts  painted  on  them  for  the  upstage  area  is 
effective,  but  not  essential. 

Set  requirements  for  Act  II 

A  large  door  (or  double  doors)  lead  from  the  President's 
room  to  an  outer  hallway.  A  smaller  door  leads  into  his 
private  office,  in  a  different  direction.  A  fireplace  with  a 
mantle  which  holds  a  large  clock  is  effective  and  important 
for  stage  business  when  Stanton  checks  the  time  against 
David's  errands.  The  President  sits  upstage  of  a  large  table. 
A  little  to  the  right  and  nearer  center  stage  is  a  chair  for  the 
visitor  to  sit,  facing  the  President,  but  not  being  covered 
from  the  audience.  Other  chairs  are  grouped  around  the  room. 

Directing  note  for  Act  II 

The  spy  action  of  Booth,  as  he  sits  during  the  scene,  must  be 
clearly  pointed  up  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  audience 
does  not  lose  track  of  his  intent  and  function  in  this  scene. 
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FLOOR  PLAN 


GROUND     ROW     HOUSES 


TO  WAR    DfPARTMCNT 


TO    WHITF    HOUSE 


CAMP    INSlPf 
HALLWAY 


AAAAJ 


/NPOW 

/-m  SMo-rrcRs 


H6HT 


CAA/W 


iVCTS  X  A1STD  JXE 


A/WU 


iww 


ACT  IX 

BASIC     FLOOR     PLANS 
LINCOLM'S      SEC«eT      MESSENCeR, 
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PROPERTY  LIST 

Act  I 

Policeman's  badge  (Pinkerton) 

Envelope  (Greenhov/s  message) 

Heavy  suitcase  ( Mrs.  Kent) 

Coins  in  pocket  ( Paine ) 

Money  (Chester) 

Large  pocket  watch  and  chain  ( Stanton ) 

Folded  paper  ( Lincoln ) 

Pistol  (Pinkerton) 

Hat  (Lincoln) 

Act  II 

Pen,  ink,  cards,  letters,  bell  (on  Lincoln's  table) 

Record  sheet,  notepaper,  envelopes  (on  Lincoln's  table) 

Paper  from  Mrs.  Barnet  (David) 

Paper  ( Stanton ) 

Letters  (Mrs.  Lovelace) 

Handkerchief  (Mrs.  Lovelace) 

Baby  (Mrs.  Kent) 

Letter  (Mrs.  Kent) 

Cane  (Booth) 

Letter  (Clergyman) 

Handful  of  letters  (Benton) 

Act  III 

Pebbles  (Verina) 
Card  and  pencil  ( Stanton) 
Pistol,  holster  (David) 
Folded  paper  (Greenhow) 
Small  crystal  ball  (Pinkerton) 
Cape  with  pocket  (Pinkerton) 
Pouch  of  gold  dollars  (Pinkerton) 
Skirt,  veil,  hat  (Pinkerton) 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  STAGE  MANAGER 

Make  a  cast  list  in  duplicate  with  the  following  headings:  name, 
part  played,  address,  telephone.  Give  one  copy  to  the 
Director,  insert  one  copy  in  the  Stage  Manager's  script 
called  the  Prompt  Copy. 

All  cast  calls  are  made  by  the  Stage  Manager  indicating:  name 
of  play,  date  of  rehearsal,  place.  Act  and  Scene  to  be  re- 
hearsed. Time. 

Prepare  the  Prompt  Copy  (Stage  Manager's  Script)  as  follows: 
Buy  loose  leaf  notebook  including  75  sheets  of  8!/2  x  11 
paper.  Buy  two  copies  of  the  script  ( play  book ) .  Paste  each 
page  of  the  script  on  the  right  side  with  wide  margin  at  the 
outer  edge.  Leave  the  left  page  blank.  Use  this  blank  page 
for  acting  notes,  blocking,  floor  plans,  and  furniture  plots. 
Use  right  page  margins  for  marking  warnings,  cues  for 
light,  sound,  and  curtain.  Use  red  pencil  for  light  cues,  blue 
for  sound,  green  for  curtain.  Run  the  colored  pencil  line 
under  cue  line  or  word  into  margin.  Mark  light  cues  in 
large  letters. 

Help  the  designer  to  get  the  floor  plan  down  on  the  rehearsal 
floor.  If  there  is  more  than  one  set  each  floor  plan  should  be 
painted  with  a  different  color  scene  paint  for  quick  identi- 
fication on  the  rehearsal  floor.  Any  water  soluble  paint  which 
washes  off  easily  can  be  used. 

A  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  for  each  act  ( if  there  is  more  than  one 
set)  should  be  kept  in  the  Prompt  Book. 

Set  up  the  stage  ready  for  each  rehearsal,  and  clear  afterwards. 
Bring  necessary  substitute  props  for  actors'  use.  Substitute 
props  and  furniture  should  be  used  until  dress  rehearsal  but 
should  simulate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  and  height 
chosen  by  designer.  Special  costume  problems  such  as  hoop 
skirts,  farthingales,  etc.  should  be  simulated  during  rehearsal 
to  help  the  actor  to  adjust  to  the  costume  at  dress  rehearsal. 
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Stage  Manager's  Notes 

Duties  during  rehearsal:  Hold  the  book.  Keep  a  careful  record  of 
all  moves  made  by  the  actors,  special  business  etc.  in  the 
Prompt  Copy  after  the  Director  has  approved  positions. 
Keep  record  in  light  pencil  ready  for  possible  changing. 
Keep  daily  timing  on  a  chart  of  each  act  and  each  scene 
after  the  rhythm-tempo-patterns  are  set.  Be  aware  of  moves 
....  ready  to  take  over  in  Director's  absence,  or  substitute 
for  a  missing  actor. 

Notify  Costume  Designer  of  changes  in  cast  personnel. 

Check  the  progress  of  sets,  costumes,  and  props  with  proper 
departments.  Prop  list  should  be  checked  with  Director 
in  the  early  rehearsal  period. 

When  the  program  deadline  is  reached  make  out  program  in 
duplicate  (one  for  prompt  copy,  one  for  printer)  according 
to  listings  in  script.  Have  each  actor  check  the  spelling  of 
his  name  before  program  goes  to  press.  Include  production 
staff.  Also  curtesy  credits  for  furniture,  etc.  if  loaned  by 
stores  or  patrons.  Get  final  O.K.  and  Directors  signature  on 
program  for  printer. 

Check  with  the  Business  Manager  the  number  and  the  procedure 
for  courtesy  tickets  for  cast  and  crew  members. 

Before  dress  rehearsal:  The  stage  Manager  should  assign  the 
dressing  rooms  for  the  cast.  Check  with  Director  as  to  any 
need  for  bringing  in  sandwiches  and  food  for  cast,  and  make 
necessary  arrangements.  Prepare  prop  list  for  the  running  of 
the  show  with  columnar  listings  as  follows:  Act,  Scene,  Prop. 

Description,  used  by ,  position  offstage   (right  or  left), 

position  onstage  (right  or  left). 

During  Dress  Rehearsal:  Stay  on  the  prompt  book  for  prompting 
and  checking  all  cues,  lights,  sound  cues,  curtain  cues  etc. 
Just  before  the  Act  starts  check  to  make  sure  furniture  is  in 
proper  position  as  marked,  props  are  in  place,  and  actors 
are  on  deck  ready  for  entrance.  Keep  the  running  time  of 
every  act,  or  every  scene.  Keep  the  running  time  of  the  shift. 
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Stage  Manager's  Notes 

Lighting  the  show  at  Dress  Rehearsal:  The  Stage  Manager  should 
take  the  various  moves  of  the  actors  and  help  the  light  man 
with  angling  the  lights,  so  as  to  save  the  actors  and  the 
Director  from  prolonged  rehearsal  period  at  dress.  Lighting 
details  will  have  previously  been  arranged  between  the 
Director,  Scene  Designer,  and  light  man,  for  color,  intensity, 
and  requirements  for  the  play. 

Curtain  calls:  set  by  the  Director  at  the  final  dress  rehearsal.  The 
Stage  Manager  is  to  see  they  are  observed  for  every  per- 
formance. His  judgment  controls  the  number  of  curtain 
calls  for  each  performance. 

Checking-in  time  at  dress  rehearsal  and  performance:  Cast  and 
crew  must  check  in  with  the  Stage  Manager  one  hour  before 
performance.  Before  curtain  time  the  Stage  Manager  gives 
the  following  warning  calls  to  the  cast:  "half -hour",  "fifteen 
minutes",  ( check  to  make  sure  all  is  ready  on  stage  with  set 
and  props),  "five  minutes",  "places  —  CURTAIN". 

At  curtain  time  Electrician  to  Stage  Manager:  "house  coming 
down  —  house  out".  In  Children's  Theatre  productions  it 
is  wise  to  take  the  curtain  just  before  the  house  lights  are 
completely  out,  not  leaving  the  children  in  total  darkness. 

Keeping  the  running  time:  this  controls  the  act  or  scene  from 
dragging  after  the  tempos  have  been  carefully  set  in  rehear- 
sal, and  gives  the  Director  an  accurate  check  on  his  show  for 
each  performance. 

The  Stage  Manager  in  control:  beginning  with  the  opening  night 
the  show  is  in  his  hands.  On  him  depends  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  each  performance. 


Credits:  The  production  pictures  are  used  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Goodman  Memorial  Theatre,.  Chicago 

Notes  on  staging  the  play  were  contributed  by  Alexander  Monro 
who  appeared  with  the  original  production. 

Playbook  designed  by  O.  M.  Forkert  and  Associates. 
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Verina:  [to  david,  as  greenhow  looks  out  from  the  window]  :  You  are  a 

White  House  messenger.  You  mean  to  get  me  in  trouble. 
David:  I'm  sorry  Madam,  I'm  afraid  I  must.  (Act  III) 

Pinkerton:  [disguised  as  a  hoop-skirt-spy.']  : David,  let  me  see  that  paper, 

Ionly  for  an  instant,  and  you  will  start  on  the  road  to  great- 
ness. (Act  III) 


FULL-LENGTH    PLAY  SERIES 


1.  GREENSLEEVES*  MAGIC 

An  original  folktale  by 
Marian  Jonson. 

2.  RIP  VAN  WINKLE  Adapted 

from  the  Washington  Irving 
story  by  Charlotte  B.  Chor- 
penning. 

3.  RAMA    AND    THE    TIGERS 

based  on  a  Hindu  story  by 
Bannerman.  Dramatized  by 
Charlotte   B.    Chorpenning. 

4.  RADIO    RESCUE     By    Char- 

lotte B.   Chorpenning. 

5.  THE  MAGIC  HORN  A  story 

of  Roland  and  Charlemagne. 
By  Anne  Nicholson  and 
Charlotte  B.   Chorpenning. 

6.  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST 

Dramatized  by  Nora  Mac 
Alvay. 


7.  THE    SNOW    QUEEN    AND 
THE  GOBLIN  Dramatized  by 

Martha  Bennett  King  from 
Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

8.  ABE    LINCOLN    —    NEW 
SALEM    DAYS     By   Charlotte 

B.  Chorpenning. 

9.  LINCOLN'S    SECRET   MES- 
SENGER Boy   Detective  to  a 

President  and  the  LIN- 
COLN CHANT.  By  Char- 
lotte B.  Chorpenning. 

10.  THE     ADVENTURES     OF 
TOM    SAWYER    Dramatized 

by  Charlotte  B.  Chorpenn- 
ing. From  the  novel  of  Sam-, 
uel  Clemens. 

11.  THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLD- 
EN  RIVER   By  John   Ruskin. 

Dramatized  by  Margery 
Evernden. 

12.  SING  HO  FOR  A  PRINCE  1 

Based  on  SLEEPING 
BEAUTY  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Joe  Grenzeback 
(book  &  lyrics)  &  Haakon 
Bergh   (music) 


FORTY -MINUTE  THEATRE  SERIES 


THE   CRYING  PRINCESS   & 
THE   GOLDEN  GOOSE 
A    Grimm     Comedy    freely 
adapted     by     Hans     Josef 
Schmidt. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN  By  the 
Brothers  Grimm.  Dramatiz- 
ed by  Margery  Evernden. 

THE  WITCH'S  LULLABY 
Dramatized  by  Martha  Ben- 
nett King.  Based  on  MAL- 
COLM MACBETH  by  John 
Storm. 


THE  MASTER   CAT  AND  OTHER   PLAYS 

By   Dorothy  Jane  Goulding.  Six  plays  in    1  volume. 
THE  NATIVITY 
MR.  BUNCH'S  TOYS 
THE    GIFT   OF   THE    DRUM 

BIBLE  THEATRE  SERIES 

I.  THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD 
A  Christmas  Play 
bv  Minta  Meier 


PAGAN   MAGIC 

THE  MASTER  CAT  or 

PUSS   IN   BOOTS 
PIRATES  1  1 


II.  THE  CHILDREN 
An  Easter  Play 
bv  Minta  Meier 


THE   PUPPET  AS   AN   ACTOR    A  Workbook  by  Hans  Josef  Schmidt 
HOW  TO  MAKE  HIM  FOR  YOUR  FIST 

A  COMPLIMENTARY  BROCHURE  describing  the  story,  the 
cast,  and  the  set  requirements  is  available  upon  request  to: 

The  Coach  House  Press  Inc.  53  west  jackson,  Chicago  4,  numis 


